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As the Child Sees the Teacher 


JOSEPHINE C. FosTER 


Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ITHIN the past decade, educators 

have come to emphasize not the 

text-book nor the method, but the 
child. We speak of our educational insti- 
tutions as ‘“‘child-centered’”’ schools; we 
quote glibly that the best school is a log 
with a child at one end and Mark Hopkins 
at the other. We stress, in other words, the 
child and the relationship between child 
and teacher. More recently we have been 
reading up on what kinds of activities the 
teacher considers as behavior problems in 
the child. It seems only fair to carry our 
considerations one step further and inquire 
what the child conceives as behavior prob- 
lems in the teacher. Years ago Burns made 
immortal the notion that great improve- 
ment could be expected if some power 
would “the giftie gie us to see oursels as 
ithers see us!’’ The present article is an 
attempt to help the teacher see herself as 
the child sees her. 

Any person who frequently comes into 
informal contact with a child of eight or 
ten realizes that the teacher is one of the 
most common subjects of conversation in 
the home and that hardly a day goes by in 
which the parents do not get some glimpse 


of the child’s attitude toward his teacher. 
With this in mind, the writer asked some 
fifteen or twenty mothers to write down all 
the complimentary and all the uncompli- 
mentary remarks which their children had 
made recently about their teachers and 
then to ask the children in an off-hand con- 
versational way, ‘‘Who is the best teacher 
you ever had?” and then ““‘What made her 
the best teacher?’”’ Although a few of the 
mothers asked the children to write these 
points down, most of them simply carried 
on casual conversations and reported the 
results without the knowledge of the child. 
The reports were limited to children be- 
tween the third and sixth grades, for it was 
soon discovered that the children in the 
lowest grades had too little experience on 
which to base their judgments and too 
scant a vocabulary to express themselves 
accurately, or perhaps too little analytical 
ability to give an exact answer. In all, re- 
ports were received from eleven girls and 
nine boys. No attempt has been made to 
make this a scientific study or to cover the 
lower occupational groups. 

A few of the reports had to be discarded 
because the child was unable or unwilling 
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to give a definite answer. Reports of this 
kind—“T like them all,’’ “All teachers are 
nice to you if you behave,” and ‘“‘They’re 
all nerts in the head’’—obviously offer no 
information beyond hints of the disposition 
of the child involved. The other reports 
were, however, in many ways illuminating. 
Their study reveals the fact that some of 
the admired characteristics are ones which 
cannot be altered at the will of the indi- 
vidual while others could be greatly modi- 
fied by a little forethought on the part of 
the teacher. 

One characteristic which can be altered 
but little, of course, is beauty. Children 
cannot be blamed if they are like most of 
the rest of the inhabitants of the world in 
preferring to be with people who are “easy 
to look at.’’ Girls seem to be much more 
interested in good looks than are boys. One 
little girl, for example, reported, ‘‘Of course, 
.one reason I like Miss Conway is that she 
‘is so good-looking,” while a boy of the same 
age (ten) was quizzed by his mother, said, 
“‘Naw—lI don’t care how they look.’”’ The 
mother of Frank and Betty overheard a 
conversation which ran as follows: Frank: 
“Miss Bates was fat but Miss Temple 
isn’t”; Betty: ‘I like Miss Temple because 
she’s pretty,’’ whereupon Frank retorted, 
“Oh yah! but she couldn’t help it if she 
wasn’t.’’ To be sure, the child’s judgment 
of beauty is not that of the adult and fre- 
quently when a leader in the room an- 
nounces that Miss Smith is pretty, the rest 
of the group falls into line and adores Miss 
Smith’s beauty regardless of the actual 
presence or absence of any striking degree 
of pulchritude. 

Height can be altered even less than 
beauty. Certain mothers had felt that the 
smaller teachers were more popular than 
taller women. When one eight-year old girl 
‘was questioned on this point particularly, 
we were told that “I liked Miss Johnson 


because she was so little I. was almost as \ 


tall as she was, but then I’d love to be in 
Miss Henley’s room because then I’d have 
a teacher who was taller than the principal 
of the school.” For this child, at least, 
height is a matter of importance when it is 


a reason for pride, either in yourself or in 
your teacher. 

A third characteristic which can not be 
altered is age. None of the children made 
any voluntary reference to the age of their 
teachers. This might mean that all adults 
are thought of as “‘old”’ but surely the chil- 
dren in the upper grades distinguish be- 
tween the teacher whose hair is white and 
the one whose hair is golden or brown. Two 
boys who had had one teacher with very 
white hair were asked the direct question 
“Does it make any difference to you 
whether or not the teacher is old?” Both 
boys gave the answer, clear and to the 
point, “No.” 

When we consider other items in the 
teacher’s appearance, we find some points 
which can be altered. One little girl, for 
example, wanted her teacher to move about 


y gracefully. This, of course, was expressed 


more simply as “I like Miss Stone, but I’d 
like her better if she wasn’t lame.” The 
mother remonstrated that lameness had 
nothing to do with how much you liked a 
person and the child answered: ‘Yes, I 
know that, but she doesn’t look so nice 
when she walks around the room.” Obvi- 
ously, we cannot help it if we are lame but 
if we have no physical handicap of this 
type, we can try to move about the room 
in an easy pleasant way, instead of in awk- 
ward jerks and spurts. A third grade girl 
likes her teacher ‘‘because she always looks 
so nice,’ and the mother reports that the 
“looking nice’’ refers particularly to finger- 
nails. Ever since the child has been in that 
room she has kept at her mother to have 
pointed and shiny nails like the teacher. 
Clothes have always been said to make a 
tremendous impression on most feminine 
minds and this impression evidently starts 
at an early age. Boys show great interest in 
clothes in the kindergarten and then seem 
to lose this interest or allow it for several 
years to become submerged by the stand- 
ards of masculinity. We do find a few boys 
reporting that one teacher ‘wears such 
pretty clothes” while another ‘always 
wears the same old dress.’’ The average girl 
in third or fourth grade, on the other hand, 
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can report with considerable exactness just 
how many dresses her teacher has and how 
each one is trimmed. One child said, ‘‘Miss 
Leighton has two best dresses, one blue and 
one purple, that she wears when she is going 
to a party after school. She is going to 
Barbara Jones’ for dinner tonight, but she 
didn’t have on either of her best dresses, 
so she must be going home to change her 
dress after school. I wonder which one she 
is going to wear. Barbara will tell me in the 
morning.” 

When we ask what it is about the teach- 
er’s clothes which pleases the children, we 
find first that they like some variety. A, 
kindergarten child said to her teacher one 
day, ‘“‘But why do you wear the same 
every day?” The teacher realized that she 
had fallen into a rut in her costume and 
gladly promised to wear something different 
on the following day. She found, of course, 
that the child greeted the change with 
pleased smiles on the morrow. Children do 
not, however, demand great variety. Prob- 
ably a wardrobe of two dresses will be 
sufficient if other changes occasionally ap- 
pear, different shoes, a different ring, even 
a differently colored handkerchief! 

Style and cut of clothes seems to make/ 
little difference, unless the dress is ex- 
tremely out of style, very long in a day of 
short dresses or vice versa, but texture is 
interesting, especially smooth satins and 
soft velvets and furs. Then, too, color and 
trimming make an enormous difference. 
Children love bright colors and give some 
hint that plain bright colors are more at- 
tractive than mixtures or small patterns. 
They are much pleased with bright em- 
broideries of the peasant type, particularly 
if these involve flowers or some design 
which they can recognize. They admire the 
kind of trimming found in faggoting in va- 
rious designs and, like the savages, they 
revel in shining buttons and sparkling 
jewelry. We cannot offend our own sense 
of fitness by appearing in rainbows and 
spangles, but at least we can keep the chil- 
dren in mind when we select our school 
dresses and avoid those of the dull dreary 
uniform type. 


More important than personal beauty, 
than grace, and than clothes to the mind of 
the child is the facial expression of the 
teacher. The adult may appreciate the 
subtle humor of the person who makes en- 
tertaining remarks without displaying a 
flicker of a smile, or may admire the self- 
control of the individual who can realize 
great joy or great terror while conveying no 
information to the onlookers, the adolescent 
may thrill over the possible tragedy behind 
the drooping mouth, the beetling brow, the 
haggard cheek, but the young child wants 
none of these. His desires are met in open 
cheerfulness, smiles, merriment and laugh- 
ter. The child will say, “If you think it is 
funny, then why don’t you laugh?” To him, 
the fact that you fail to laugh proves that 
you do not consider the event amusing. 
The adult’s smile is to the child a proof of 
approval and of friendliness, an incentive 
an encouragement and a reward. Over an 
over we hear, ‘“‘She’s nice. She smiles at us’’; 
“T liked her nice smile’’; and “Gee, I like 
her—she laughs a lot.” That the children 
expect smiles to be the response to an actual 
situation and not merely an habitual facial 
expression is shown by the kindergarten 
child who demanded of an assistant, “What 
do you grin all the time for? What’s the big 
idea?”’ 

Closely connected with the smiling ex- 
hibition of friendliness toward the child, is 
the display of interest in the child and in 
his activities. A nine year old boy says: 
‘“‘Miss Loffman is nice cause sometimes she 
watches us out of the window,” and by 
this watching he obviously meant not the 
spying type of observation but a friendly 
interest in the children and what they were 
doing. Lois, aged nine, likes a former 
teacher because “‘she loved me and still is 
interested in me,” while Mary, aged eleven, 
is for the first time in her life unhappy in 
school because “I don’t think my teacher 
likes me and I don’t know why.” 

We all are glad to be with other people 
who have hobbies or interests like our own. 
Dorothy, aged ten, likes Miss Thompson 
best of all her teachers “because she’s 
more like us.’”’ Further questioning reveals 
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the information that Miss Thompson lis- 
tens to the radio programs which are popu- 
lar with the children in her room and often 
laughs with them over the things the fa- 
vorite radio character has said the night 
before.- Genevieve, aged nine, likes her 
teacher ‘“‘because she tells jokes to us.” 
Katherine, aged eight, is looking forward 
to being in Miss Anderson’s room next 
year because “you know one night last 
year after school Miss Anderson went down 
to the pond and skated with all the kids in 
her room and don’t I hope she’ll do it when 
I get in her room!” 

Some teachers are popular because they 
make the children feel that they are doing 
many interesting things and not spending 
their days in drudgery. There seems to be 
no reason to believe that these teachers are 
giving the children actually less content in 
their school work. The effect is probably 
produced by giving the children a greater 
feeling of satisfaction and of success in their 
work. The child who feels that he is failing 
or is unsuccessful or is disliked is the child 
who is unhappy in school and who is not 
putting forth his best effort. It is another 
example of “nothing succeeds like success.”’ 
The attitude of the child who one fall was 
on the verge of despair anticipating failure 
in arithmetic was completely reversed by 
one glance at his report card which showed 
that his work, while not outstanding, had 
been satisfactory. There seems little doubt 
that many of the teachers who accomplish 
the desired results without making the 
children feel that they are working too 
hard, do this by recognizing small successes 
and by giving the child the feeling that he 
can easily cope with any problems which 
he may encounter. Such a teacher need not, 
and from the child’s point of view, should 
not condone poor work. We hear on the 
one hand, “I like her because she doesn’t 
make us work hard,’ and on the other 
hand, “I liked her because she made the 
children do their work,” and “Gee, we 
wasted all the morning just about. All we 
did was sit around with our hands folded.”’ 

There can be no doubt that the teacher’s 
own interest colors to some extent the em- 
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phasis which she puts on different parts of : 
the school curriculum. When this interest — 


strikes a responsive chord in the child, 


greater enthusiasm results. There were 


more unfavorable comments on arithmetic ~ 


than on any other subject in the curriculum. 
A number of teachers were reported to be 


“nuts on arithmetic.’”’ The most favorable — 
comments were on reading and a fairly © 
large percentage of the children volunteered — 
the information that the best-liked teachers — 


‘‘read to us when our work is done and when 


they have time” or “‘Gee, she’s sweil. She © 


lets us go to the library. She did all kinds 
of nice things for us today; read a story, 
played games, let us go to the library, had 
gym, oh! she was swell.”’ Two children re- 


ported two different teachers as being es- © 


pecially well liked because they had trav- 
elled abroad. The girl out of this pair said 
she liked her present teacher because “she 
knows so much” and the boy liked his 
teacher because she “knows so many sto- 
ries.’ These reasons when further inves- 
tigated proved to be one, that the teacher 
told them of her personal experiences in 
many of the places mentioned in the ge- 
ography. We cannot all, alas, take trips to 
Europe and around the world even for the 
sake of improving our teaching, but we can 
remember that interesting things are easier 
to remember than uninteresting ones. Other 
teachers are appreciated because they in- 
spire the children with self-respect. John, 
aged nine, likes his teacher because “‘she 
lets me do my work when I want to and 
if I’m busy at something else when the rest 
of the kids start on arithmetic, she lets me 
finish what I’m doing.’’ Ruth, aged nine, 
says “I like my teacher because she trusts 
me to do important errands like carrying 
the bank money,” while another nine year 
old girl likes her teacher “because she lets 


me help wash the blackboard.” Peter, a | 
nine year old boy, is enthusiastic over a — 


teacher who “‘treats us as if we were grown 
up and in High School.’’ Miss Green is ap- 


proved by Phillip because “She lets us do — 
things like keeping plants and fish and — 
snails and frogs,’’ because, in other words, ~ 


she respects the interests of the children. 
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Of unfavorable comments on teachers, by 
far the most common is that the teacher is 
“‘crabbed.” We read: “I liked her because 
she was so kind and didn’t punish or scold”’; 
“T like my teacher because she is jolly”; 
“She’s a good scout—she laughed when we 
played a joke on her!’’; “‘She’s keen—she 
lets us talk and when she says it’s time to 
stop and we don’t, she isn’t cross, but gives 
us a second chance.’’ Words of condemna- 
tion are much less common than those of 
praise and affection, but even the most 
loyal of scholars will add, “I don’t like her 
when she’s cross.’’ One mother said “But 
the teacher isn’t cross unless you are 
naughty”’ only to be told “‘Yes, she is when 
a lot of the other children are bad.” A boy 
reported, ‘“‘She’s too crabby. She crabs all 
the time, Gee, she gets mad.” A girl, “I 
didn’t like that teacher when she would get 
cross and say ‘Heaven help me!’ ” No one 
who has had any experience in teaching 
can whole-heartedly blame a teacher who 
is cross with the whole group after hours of 
difficulty with an aggravating few. But we 
do find that the well-behaved children re- 
sent their inclusion in the shadow of re- 
proof. One boy was particularly indignant 
at his treatment and on different days re- 
ported, ‘She kept us all after school just 
because one guy made a face’’; “She kept 
us all just because two kids were talking.” 
A few of the older children agree with an 
eleven year old girl who said, “The teacher 
was seldom cross except when there was a 
necessity for it, but that is the way with 
most of the teachers I have had.” 

Children, as well as adults, dislike un- 
favorable comparisons with other groups or 
other individuals. They do not want to hear 
how much worse they behave than did last 
year’s class. Such a comparison, in fact, 
often results in a concerted attempt to live 
up to the unfavorable reputation. Neither 
do children want to be compared with the 
youth of adults of their acquaintance. 
Bertha, aged eight, announced one night, 
“My teacher boasted today about how 
good she used to be. I don’t think that is 
very nice to boast about yourself. She says 
when she was a little girl, she didn’t used 


to say, ‘Wait a minute.’ Boasting!” The 
mother asked if she didn’t like to hear what 
the teacher used to do when she was a little 
girl. Bertha answered, “Oh, sure, when it’s 
about a fire they went to or a trained mon- 
key they saw, but not when it’s about how 
smart they were or how good they were. 
That’s boasting!”’ ) 
Even more serious criticism is met when 
the child considers that the teacher isn’t 
fair. The teacher who has to leave the room 
for a few minutes and returns to find the 
group in an uproar, may pounce upon one 
child as the center of the disturbance while 
the real mischief-maker has been clever 
enough to slide into his seat and feign in- 
nocent surprise at the commotion. In such 
a case it is often impossible to identify the 
instigator of the trouble, although the chil- 
dren usually know who it was and object 
to sharing his punishment. Other types of 
unfairness also receive their share of just 
criticism. “‘She keeps us after school for not 
being done when she didn’t tell us that was 
what ‘we were supposed to do.” “She made 
us all stay because she said we got the 
books all mixed up and had to stay and 
straighten them out and she knew the back 
seat monitors were new and they really did 
it; she knew that but she just made us all 
stay anyway.” Children resent marks or 
grades which they think are unfair. “Golly, 
I don’t see how she can mark a paper so 
fast. She looked at it and zip, marks it 100 
and I know she didn’t have time to really — 
see if they were right” (and in this case 
several of the problems were actually 
marked wrong); and again, ‘Gee, for once 
I got the highest mark in the class ’n then 
teacher helps Blanche Black with her paper 
and then holds it up and says, ‘See, chil- 
dren, Blanche got 90 on her work too.’ Can 
you feature that? After helping her? She 
helped her do tt and golly, J did mine every 
bit myself. Gosh! I don’t call that fair!’’ 
This boy’s mother suggested that perhaps 
Blanche had needed the praise, but that 
the effect on her son had been very bad. 
Boys also object violently to the teacher 
who uses certain children as tale-bearers. 
Tom said his teacher wasn’t fair because 
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she praised some boys who “snitched’’ on 
some other boys who had been smoking 
during recess. In trying to make the 
“snitchers’”’ appear as heroes, this teacher 
succeeded merely in antagonizing the other 
boys in the group. 

Another type of unfairness which is re- 
sented by children is found in undue fa- 
voritism shown. One boy likes his present 
teacher because he thinks ‘she likes boys 
just as well as she does girls.’’ Another 
child likes his teacher because ‘“‘she treats 
us all alike,’”’ and another because “‘she lets 
a different person be president every morn- 
ing so every child will have a chance.” It 
seems worth while to quote entire what an 
eleven-year-old girl wrote on the subject of 
favoritism. “The one dislike of a teacher 
that I have is the having of a ‘pet.’ When 
the teacher has ‘pets’ she allows them to 
recite the most, gives them important parts 
in plays, lets them do her errands and thus 
the so-called ‘pet’ gets the advantages of 
public speaking when other children need 
it as much or more. They get the chance to 
do more errands and therefore they get a 
rest from work. The ‘pet’ gets more educa- 
tion than required and the other pupils 
not enough. The teacher should like one 
pupil just as well as the others. So I like 
the teachers that have no pets better than 
those who do because each child can then 
have equal shares of the errands and equal 
shares of recitation work and equal shares 
in every other kind of thing.” 

In the foregoing paragraphs, many chil- 
dren have been quoted verbatim, slang, 
crude language and all, in the attempt to 
give the child’s point of view with all its 
directness and force. No person can discuss 
the question with the parents of young 
children without being impressed with the 
great amount of respect, admiration and 
affection with which the average child 
views his teachers. Nor can we fail to re- 
alize the amount of agreement between the 
children as to the characteristics which are 
desirable in a teacher. If possible, their 
ideal teacher will be attractive in appear- 


ance. Mere beauty, however, is to them, as 
to their elders, only “skin-deep’’ and they 
are much more concerned with the disposi- 
tion of the teacher and her attitude toward 
them. She must not be cross (save upon 
due justification), and she must be friendly 
and interested in all the children in the 
room. In talking with the children or in 
reading the reports, we find a gratifying at- 
titude of altruism. The children resent un- 
just treatment of other members of the 
class almost as strongly as they resent the 
same treatment for themselves. The ideal 
teacher must make the work interesting, 
and if she is able, from her own broad back- 
ground and cultural experience to give per- 
sonal touches to far-away places, and to 
concepts of government and the like, then 
she has in so far made geography and his- 
tory living subjects. Above all, the teacher 
must be fair, and must not have favorites 
among the children. 

Every parent realizes the enormous in- 
fluence which the teacher has upon the 
child. All the parents who reported were 
bubbling over with reminiscences of the 
beloved teachers of their youth. These 
memories were excluded from the material 
from which this article was written, but 
they went to emphasize the fact that the 
teacher’s influence upon the child may last 
throughout that child’s life. When we read 
the children’s statements, we are confronted 
with the question, “Are their demands, 
after all, unreasonable?”’ What do they re- 
quire in a good teacher that we do not all 
of us require in our friends and fellow- 
workers; emotional control, a sense of jus- 
tice, and the ability and willingness to do 
their job well? If the teacher gives the ap- 
pearance of friendliness while she is actually 
trying to like each child for his own in- 
herent qualities, if she tries to broaden her 
own interests and to deepen her own cul- 
ture and to use these for the benefit of the 
children in her room, and if she dispenses 
justice to the utmost of her ability, then 
she need have no fear of the place which she 
occupies in the hearts of her children. 
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Discipline Through a Stimulating Environment 


GrorGcE E. CARROTHERS 


Professor of Education and Director, Bureau of Cooperation with Educational Institutions, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


HEN Ralph, the Flat Crick teacher, 

reached Pete Jones’ house in his 

boarding round in the district, he 
found that stern sinister-looking man in the 
act of kicking one of his many dogs out of 
the house. Pete Jones said, “Come in, 
stranger, come in. You'll find this ’ere 
house full of brats, but I guess you can 
kick your way around among ’em. Take a 
cheer. Here, get out, go to thunder with 
you!”’ And with these mild imperatives, he 
boxed one of his boys over in one direction 
and one of his girls over in the other. “I 
believe in trainin’ up children to mind when 
they’re spoke to.”” But to the teacher it 
seemed that he wanted them to mind just 


a little before they were spoken to. Pete | 


Jones’ actions and words make one think 
of the man who cut a hole in the door of his 
cabin so his cat could go in and out. Later 
he cut six small holes for the family of kit- 
tens. When asked why they couldn’t all use 
the same hole, he answered, ‘When I say 
‘scat,’ I mean it!”’ 

The right sort of character education 
and training for children is much more of 
a problem today than in any preceding 
generation. There are yet the rough, un- 
couth homes which injure sensitive child 
nature; other homes so dull that no human 
being could live in them and be normal; 
and still others too clean, orderly and civ- 
ilized to be called homes.. During recent 
years community conditions have greatly 
changed, society has become complex, and 


a large per cent of children are being com- 


pelled to live in cramped city areas. The 
situation today presents a challenge to 
adults to provide better, more interesting 
living conditions for children if they are to 
develop into normal, wholesome young 
men and women. In the days of the Hoosier 
Schoolmaster children escaped from the 
barren, dull, severe homes of the type main- 


tained by Pete Jones and from the im- 
maculately clean homes of Mrs. White and 
others and spent their time hunting and 
fishing in fields and forests, wandering 
along the streams and over hills, making 
playhouses, forts and cabins among the 
bushes or in tree tops, or sporting in the 
old swimmin’ hole. Children found for : 
themselves in their immediate neighbor- 
hoods the. things which interested them. 
The natural, normal surroundings of the - 
big outdoors were challenging and most of 
the children of those days grew into whole- 
some, cheerful adults. But conditions have 
changed very greatly. We are living in a 
different world today and it behooves us to 
recognize this. : 
Eggleston, in the book to which stein 
has just been made, states that in every - 
Indiana village there were-a half dozen 
women who were admitted to be the best 
housekeepers. All others were only imita- 
tors. Today in every’ community there are , 
a few excellent home-makers. All others are . 
imitators or learnérs, and only in rare in-. 


‘stances is the best housekeeper and the 


excellent home-maker combined in one per- 
son. The author says that Mrs. White 
consecrated her genius to the glorious work 
of making her house too neat to be habita- 
ble. “No member of Mrs. White’s family 
ever stayed at home longer than was nec- 
essary. Her husband found his office— 
which he kept in as bad a state as possible 
in order to maintain an equilibrium in his 
life—much more comfortable than his 
stiffly clean house at home.” 

Children still escape from dull monoto- : 
nous homes and schools but the outdoors 
has changed. It is no longer challenging. 
Nature in its most interesting forms has * 
disappeared or is disappearing. When homes - 
and schools and other accepted, organized 
forms of civilized life become a bore today, 
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children turn to the auto with its challeng- 
ing speed, or the radio with its jazz pro- 
grams, to the movie with its large per cent 
of filthy suggestion, or to other commercial 
attractions found on every hand. Children 
»need a varied, changing program of activi- 
ties from day to day and week to week. 
Their very natures demand this. When 
wholesome diversion is available children 
- indulge in that. They accept what is at 
hand if it gives promise of being interesting 
, and not too monotonous. Here is the chal- 
lenge to adults. Adults who are interested 
. that children have a natural, normal de- 
velopment will see that they are not “driven 
into bad company and bad habits by the 
wretchedness of extreme civilization.” 
When the nephew, Ralph, went out of the 
house to look after his horse, Mrs. White 
said: “ ‘I declare, that boy has stepped 
right on the threshold of the back-door,’ ”’ 
and she stuffed her white handkerchief into 
her pocket, and took down the floor cloth 
to wipe off the imperceptible blemish left 
by Ralph’s boot-heels.’”’ Is it any wonder 
that Walter, Mrs. White’s son, had been 
driven from this immaculately clean home 
into bad company and into bad habits by 
what the writer calls ‘the wretchedness of 
extreme civilization?”’ 

In that excellent book on Character Ed- 
ucation by Germane and Germane we have 
a thought-provoking account of an incident 
in the lifeof a small boy in a kindergarten. 
“It was Billie’s second week in the kinder- 
garten. The teacher was telling for the 
third time the story of “The Little Red 
Hen.’ Most of the class seemed interested; 
all appeared to be attending to the story 
except Billie. He was very busy, but with 
interests of his own. With his crayolas he 
was diligently drawing pictures on the col- 
lar and neck of his little playmate, Alice, 
who happened to be sitting just ahead. The 
teacher noticed the young artist but she 
continued her story to the end. Then, going 
to Billie, she asked him why he marked on 
the little girl’s dress. Very stoutly he denied 
having had anything to do with the draw- 
ings. The teacher, becoming exasperated, 
led him to the principal’s office. 
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The principal, who was a thorough stu- 
dent of child psychology as well as a sym- 
pathetic father, did not accuse the lad, but 


said kindly, “‘Billie, you must not be feeling ~ 


very well this morning, or you would not 
have spoiled little Alice’s collar.’’ He waited 
a moment for a reply; then, receiving none, 
continued, ‘“‘Why did you do it, Billie?” 
At this point the little fellow broke down 
and with sobs cried, “Oh, Mr. ,I 
am so sick and tired of hearing about that 





old red hen that I could tear every feather — 


out of her tail!” 

Stories of ‘‘The Little Red Hen,” ‘The 
Three Little Pigs,’ ‘The Three Billy 
Goats,” and the like, are interesting to 
children but Billie had heard these since he 
was two years old. He wanted a change. 
Inwardly he cried, ‘“My soul wants some- 


, thing that’s new, that’s new. My soul wants 


something that’s new.” 

Some years ago while visiting a high 
school in a neighboring state, I was asked 
by the principal to help him solve a difficult 
problem in the form of the so-called bad 
boy. That evening after school while the 
boy was being kept in for loitering on the 
way to school in the morning and coming 
in tardy, I attempted a friendly conversa- 
tion with him. It was soon quite evident 
that the boy was not interested in school, 
at least not in the kind of school he was 
being compelled to attend. The principal 
had told me that the boy was a very poor 
student, that he was slow and weak in all 
of his work, sullen in disposition and a 
leader in school mischief and meanness. 
He was the village trouble maker, the pest 
of every teacher, the worry of his parents 
and the one boy the town marshal pre- 
dicted would soon be sent to the reform 
school. 

Almost in the midst of what seemed to 
me to be a pleasant chat, the boy burst 
forth with, ‘‘I’d like to kick things to pieces 
around here, then clear out and go where I 
could do something I like.” I was surprised 
at his frankness but I encouraged him to 
continue. He said they had not had any 
new tools in the shop, or any new story 
books or different magazines for years. He 
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said, “Look at that old picture hanging 

slantwise up there on the wall. It’s been 

that way ever since I’ve been here. And 
look at old Tim’s tie. (Old Tim was the 
nickname pupils had given the principal.) 

Tim hasn’t had that tie off for three weeks, 
and that old suit and red vest he has worn 

all year.” 

« May God pity the helpless little children 
who day after day have to look at the same 
tie, or the same suit, the same barren walls 
or walls with a few crooked pictures, at the 
same dog-eared dictionaries and other 
worn-out books; who have to use labora- 
tory specimens covered with the dust of 
ages when better material could be col- 
lected fresh every year in the immediate 
vicinity; or have to listen to the same 
monotonous lessons day after day for week 
on end; and who cannot escape the age-old 
stories and jokes of teachers who haven’t 
had a new experience for so long that they 
are compelled to have recourse to happen- 

\ings of years before. I think I’d kick things 
to pieces if I had to live in the atmosphere 
of some schools and homes I have known. 
Is it any wonder that children long for 
something that’s new, even though they can- 
not always make us understand their wants. 

In many a home the evening conversa- 
tion at the time when the family is together 
has nothing new or interesting or stimu- 
lating in it. It is the same old story day 
after day. Mother’s tale of woe in trying to 
manage the household, the unruly children, 
the poor neighbors, etc. Father has had his 
troubles on the farm, or in the shop or 
store, or with the boss or fellow workmen, 
so it is easy to guess what his conversation 

,will be. This dead level of home monotony 

does not seem to bother some adults—in 

fact, they seem to thrive on it. Father likes 


*his chair in the same corner week after 


week, his slippers, tobacco, evening paper 
and everything else the same each evening. 
And I have even heard of a few men who 
want the same thing for breakfast every 


’ morning of the year. Well, that may be all 


right for them, but for children it is torture. 
! They want something that’s new. Their, 
growing natures demand it. 
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In the story called “Jean Mitchell’s 
School,” it is said that the new teacher, 
Jean Mitchell, came to the school the first 
day dressed in a cool, gray linen dress with 
a blue ribbon at the throat and waist. Two 
merry brown eyes, keen and wide-awake, 
smiled out at the motley crowd. Miss 
Mitchell looked cool and fresh in spite of a 


long, somewhat dusty ride and in spite of 


the fact that Mr. Martin, the school trus- 
tee, had not been in the best of humor. 
The boys and girls in that rural school, 
whether conscious of the different appear- 
ance of their new teacher or of the change 
which soon was made in the schoolroom 
and the change in the programs and sched- 
ules, were definitely influenced by these. 
No wonder Jean Mitchell transformed that 
school in one short year from an uncouth, 
boisterous, teacher-bedevilling group of 
neglected, quarrelling children into a whole- 
some, interesting active bit of dynamic, 
cultured society. Changes in the room and 
class schedules, in the methods of teaching; 
changes in the appearance of the grounds 
and the pictures on the walls, changes in 
the teacher’s costume along with the spar- 
kle in the eyes of the teacher and the wider 
outlook on life which she seemed to have, 
were far more influential in producing good 
discipline than all the hickory sticks which, 


had been used by the prize-fighting type of ye 


former teachers. 


Why not change the furniture occa- . 


sionally, rearrange the pictures on the walls, 
secure a few pieces of furniture or a new 
picture now and then, which might well be 
the choice of the children? Why not in the 
school find some new and interesting mate- 
rial to be used occasionally although it is 
not included in the text or even officially 
approved? Why not consider carefully one’s 
appearance in the schoolroom and the 
home and why not make desperate at- 
tempts to relieve the drab, daily monotony 


which kills sensitive natures? Even though ° 


those of us who are older enjoy having 
things the same day after day, why cannot 
we realize that children want something 


that is new? Why not try to discover during * 


the day new stories, new incidents, new 
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happenings for use in the conversation with 
the family in the evening? Why not agree 
in the home that all questions of family 
difficulty, discipline of children, burdens of 
father and mother, money matters, neigh- 
borhood gossip, and the like will be ban- 
, ished from table conversation. A vigorous, 
stimulating atmosphere can be provided 
even in the poorest school or home by the 
use of good common sense and a little pre- 
vious thought. 
. Adults are often so nearly alike that they 
fall into types which can be recognized even 
by children. In Jean Mitchell’s school Jack 
said he wondered whether the new teacher 
was the sorry kind or the sassy kind. “If 
she’s the first she will say, ‘Scholars, you 
do not know how grieved I am to see you so 
wild and boisterous,” and if she’s the sassy 
kind, she will say, ‘I want you to distinctly 
understand that I am going to have quiet 
in this room if I have to die for it.”’ Jean 
. Mitchell was of neither type; she was not 
a type, she was different and a very vital 
part of the stimulating environment. 

Why not in the course of our business ac- 
tivities and of our general reading be on the 
» lookout for interesting topics in religion, in 

politics, in social affairs, and the like, which 

will be worth discussing with the pupils and 
\in the family circle? Why not encourage 

children to omit little personalities about 

their teachers and to omit most of the little 
‘petty annoyances of school? Why not en- 
courage children to tell about their school 
work, their plans for school entertainments 
and games and any special school projects 
which are being considered? It is beneficial 
~to encourage them to look for interesting 
incidents and stories and then to see that 
time is given in the home for children to 
tell their stories. It is remarkable how 
quickly children respond when they are as- 


sured of a fair share of time and oppor- e 


tunity to tell the things which amuse and 


‘ interest them. And how deadening it must 


be to hear from father and mother or from 
teachers over and over the same threadbare 
stories and incidents of years and years ago. 
In one college lecture course it was said that 
students knew from former students just 
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when certain jokes and supposedly funny 
incidents would be sprung. What a dead 
level of monotony such teaching must have | 
reached! 
|/Some parts of every home and schools 
should be set apart for the use of the chil- © 
dren. Common ownership may have some | < & 
good points but most of us like to be in- | 

dividuals. Adults like to have their in- | grow 
dividual possessions. Why should not a | ers a 
child have some things which belong to him | years 
personally and with which others would no — alwa 
more think of interfering than they would | will 
think of disturbing grandfather’s easy ~ | the ' 
chair, his evening paper or his spectacles? — but : 
Why should not the same respect be given *> Ever 
to the children’s desk, or books, or toys or . emb 


assist 





to whatever is his personally, as is givento | W 
the belongings of adults? If the child has © liter: 
only part of a desk, or a hook for his wraps, — I she 
or a small place in one corner of the room — woot 
at home, there is even greater reason for . coon 
respecting that small possession whichishis. — noth 

In a home where a child was fortunate _ plac 
enough to have a room of his own the par- _ coul 
ents encouraged him to bring together ina | seek 
more or less orderly fashion toys, books, ina 
tools, old boxes, games, puzzles, and vari- | age 
ous other things which he seemed to like. | pilla 
One evening, this boy said to his mother, | to p 
“There are a dozen things I want to do — ther 


Saturday and I’ll have time to do only T 


one.”’ Contrast this with the week-end situ-. met 
ation confronting the average boy today + che 
in the city or village with nothing todoand _ lati 
nothing of special interest to him)He loafs . stuy 
around the house a while on Saturday, finds | upo 
himself in the way, wanders over to the | has 
corner store, gas station or local garage, | of li 
hears many things he ought not to hear, or ¢ 
and ends up by getting into the usual mis- glac 
chief awaiting idle brains and bodies. ind 

Character development of children will . | hav 
begin to take care of itself when parents and tag 
other adults abolish from their thoughts the ~ | put 
notion that they are called upon to be dis- you 
ciplinarians of children. The prevailing no-. sul 


tion that adults must directly mould and 7 


train children in the ways they should go is exy 
one of the most pernicious notions ever to nec 
(Continued on page 326) mo 
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Life Opens 


WiiuiaM H. Carr 


hols assistant Curator, Department of Education, American Museum of Natural History, New York City 
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HE marvelous development of butter- 
flies and moths, from early stages of 
growth to adult form, has fascinated teach- 


| ers and pupils alike for many hundreds of 


years. It is a story and a drama that will 
always bear repeating—a mystery that 
| will ever remain a mystery. We may watch 


-| the various phases of progressive change, 


but never is the ultimate secret revealed. 
Ever present is an intangible element that 


q embraces the secret of life itself. 


Whether I were a teacher of science, 


_ literature, history, music or mathematics, 


I should, regardless of subject, go into the 


| woods each spring and fall and collect co- 


. coons. I should build a small wire cage, if 
nothing else were available, and carefully 
place the silken cradles where my pupils 
could readily follow events. I should also 
seek butterfly chrysalises and present them 
in a similar manner. Also, I would encour- 
age my class to collect and bring in cater- 
pillars, in season, and should then endeavor 
to provide food for the animals and raise 


' them to maturity. 


There is a symbolic meaning in insect 
metamorphosis, or change, that stimulates 
che dullest imagination. The intimate reve- 
lations of Nature often rival and surpass her 


| stupendous spectacles. A butterfly’s egg 
' upon the green leaf of a milkweed plant 
_ has more possibilities from the viewpoint 
_ of life and living, than a range of mountains 


or a gigantic glacier. It is difficult to bring 
glaciers into the classroom, but very easy 
indeed to display a cocoon. Also, glaciers 
have a tendency to melt! Take full advan- 
tage of this opportunity to excite your 
pupils’ interest in the world about him— 
you will not be disappointed with the re- 
sults. 

There is an almost endless list of simple 
experiments that may be conducted in con- 
nection with the classroom study of meta- 
morphosis. Here are a few: 





1. Keep a record of the date and hour of all 
“events.” — 

2. Count the number of eggs laid by the fe- 
male (if possible). 

3. Observe (also if possible) how many eggs 
“hatch.” 

4. Weigh the leaves given to caterpillars and 
estimate the amount of food they con- 
sume. 

5. Observe, closely, the process of ‘‘shedding”’ 
the skin. 

6. Watch for the time of spinning and describe 
it. 

7. Observe the emergence of the creature from 
its transformation chamber and describe 
the event. 

8. Examine the adult animal with a lense and 
describe what is revealed. 


By all means secure a good book. Here 
are several: 


Lutz, Frank E. 
Fieldbook of Insects, G. P. Putnam and Sons, 
2 West 40th St., N. Y. C. 1929, 562 pages, 
$3.50. 
BraD.ey, J. C. anp Paumsr, E. L. 
Insect Life, Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park 
Avenue, N. Y. C. 240 pages, $1.50. 
WEED, CLARENCE M. 
Butterflies Worth Knowing, Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., Garden City, N. Y. 286 pages, $2.50. 


Careful insect notes, preferably a file 
index, faithfully kept year after year, will 
be a treasured possession of any teacher 
who has learned to repeat experiences and 
measure their importance with the yard 
stick of time. These same notes will be of 
real scientific value. 

As the years go by, the butterfly and 
moth breeder will raise new and varied 
types. Eventually many species will be 
entered upon the file cards. New feeding 
data will be available and a study of the 
several life histories will result in a treas- 
ured collection of personal notes. 
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THE MONARCH'S FOOD PEFORE AND AITER : 

Milkweed is the favorite food plant of the colorful At the left the larva is ready to change into” 
monarch butterfly larva, which devours the leaves and the pupa form (chrysalis). A chrysalis is shown 
sometimes the blossoms’ at the right. . 


a 
Ey 





. Courtesy, American Museum of Natural History 
= before emergence. The monarch is shown THE CHRYSALIS OPENS 
aintly outlined within the thin covering of its The “green house with golden nails” has split along 
transformation chamber. several lines. Its usefulness will soon be past. 





EMERGING HALF WAY 
The monarch has begun a downward retreat from Slowly the butterfly enters the outer world. The 
the ruptured chrysalis wall, the segments of which larva was discovered August 1. It transformed August 
gradually part as the insect emerges. 16, and emerged August 31. 





Courtesy, American Museum of Natural History 
OUT! READY TO FLY 
It clasps the deserted chrysalis cover and rests for a Soon the monarch will be off on its journeys among 
time before climbing upward to await an unfurling flowers and through field and woodland on its 
and strengthening of the wings. flight to the South. 
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In our Trailside Museum, we had endless 
opportunity to acquaint ourselves inti- 
mately with the diverse ways of the in- 
sects under our supervision. But, as the 
days passed, we found ourselves growing 
more and more interested in the people who 
viewed the collection. We discovered, 
among other things, that the principa! 
characteristics of individual common spe- 
cies that attracted the greater number of 
onlookers were quite obvious. In order of 
importance they were: 


1. Color 

2. Movement 

3. Form 

4. Habit (as depicted in accompanying charts 


and illustrated diagrams.) 


Everyday emotions, expressed in series 
of faces, were: admiration with a hint of awe, 
called forth by the monarch butterfly and 
its life history; amazement at the brilliant, 
intense green of some beetles; disgust at cer- 
tain grotesque, corpulent caterpillars; de- 
light in close-up views of katydids and 
crickets; and surprise at the nimble antics 
of leaf-hoppers and ants. 








We wondered what unconscious back- — 
ground of thought, lodged in the minds of © 


our visitors, was responsible for precon- 


ceived attitudes toward insects. We noted, — 
for instance, time and again, that chil- — 
dren, having located the insect display, | 


would run to their parents and cry, 


“Come, Mother! I’ve found a lot of bugs © 


over here! They’re real nice—honest!’’ 


And Mother, though she followed her 


son, would usually answer, as mothers 
have probably answered since time im- 
memorial: 
“What! bugs! I don’t want to see ’em!’’ 
Mother’s instincts, developed over count- 
less generations, instilled in her the thought 


that ‘bugs’? were things to be avoided — 
rather than examined. But presently she © 
would stand before the glass cages and see | 


the monarch butterfly, recently emerged 


from its chrysalis and, with her son, ex- — 


claim, 

“Why! that’s beautiful—what marvel- 
ous colors!’’ 

In a minute, or less time, her belief 


about “bugs” would change considerably. 





a ee pane > Tie | 
Courtesy, American Museum of Natural History 







STAGES IN THE METAMORPHOSIS OF THE SPICEBUSH SWALLOWTAIL 


Left: Young larva of the spicebush swallowtail. The black spots on this larva are markings and not eyes. 
Center: Ready for the coming event. cigs 93 a of the spicebush butterfly. Delicate holding threads 
u 


are in place.® Right: The chrysalis. Soon ll 


-grown butterfly will emerge. Note the shed “skin” 


packet in the corner. 














The Nursery School Child Grows 


into Preadolescence 


Euise Hatt CAMPBELL 
Research Worker, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan 


ROUGHOUT the past decade the 
child development centers have fo- 
cussed their attention most logically 

upon the preschool child. Nursery schools 
have been the laboratories where pre- 
parental, and parental, education were ac- 
quired, and where the data fundamental to 
the study of the growing child were secured. 
The result of this concentrated effort for 
ten years on the part of many institutions 
throughout the country has been a veritable 
avalanche of publications, innumerable child 
study groups all over the United States, 
and a subsequent realization on the part 
of most intelligent laymen that the pre- 
school years in a child’s life are the most 
important ones for the formation of his later 
life pattern. 

But because the chief aim of these edu- 
cational centers had been the enlighten- 
ment of the parents concerning the young 
child, they had by necessity somewhat neg- 
lected the school age child and his problems. 
The Merrill-Palmer School had been no 
exception. There came a time however, 
when the nursery school children began 
growing towards adolescence, that the staff 
began wondering how these children were 
developing, and the parents began coming 
to the school for advice on problems far 
different from those that they had to meet 
when their children were under five years. 
The director of the school saw then that 
there was needed a laboratory, such as the 
nursery school had furnished, to teach pro- 
cedures with preadolescents, and to furnish 
data for research to interpret growth during 
this period. 

She knew that the children to be studied 
could well be chosen from the former nur- 
sery school pupils. The vehicle which en- 
abled them to be so studied would not 


wisely be a school since Detroit was already 
well provided educationally. Rather it 
should fill a need for which there had been 
little provision made in this overgrown city, 
that of recreation. 

Parents of the upper middle class, such 
as ours, had a difficult time providing nor- 
mal play conditions for their children from 
the ages of five to fourteen. Some of our 
children spent several afternoons a week 
being taken about to this or that lesson, in 
a desperate effort to solve the after-school 
problem. There was little geographical free- 
dom for the child. Often he was limited to 
his block. Parents were fearful of the dan- 
gers of traffic. The pleasure of possession of 
skates or bicycle was soon destroyed be- 
cause of the boundaries which the parents 
placed upon the child. There were more 
often than not undesirable neighbors with 
undesirable children. Parents complained 
of quarrelling between younger and older 
children in a family, and did not realize 
that at least a part of the ill-temper was 
from a lack of space in which to play, chal- 
lenging play materials, and wise leadership. 

The Merrill-Palmer School three years 
ago formed two clubs of children between 
the ages of six and twelve. There were about 
forty children in all, both boys and girls, 
all of whom had attended nursery school. 
Since that time we have extended our list, 
so that this year we have one hundred chil- 
dren between the ages of five and fourteen. 
There are four clubs, three of which meet 
after school. The children remain for dinner 
and leave between seven and eight o’clock 
in the evening. 

For the past three years we have also had 
a coeducational camp for preadolescents, 
forty miles from Detroit. The camp, while 
not made up entirely of nursery school 
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graduates, furnished us with a group of pre- 
adolescents of similar socio-economic status 
to throw light on the child as he is twenty- 
four hours of the day. 

Both +hese vehicles, the recreational 
groups and the camp, have in the past three 
years taught us a great deal about methods 
to be used towards preadolescents. They 
have yielded data with which to continue 
the study of growth curves. They have fur- 
nished laboratories wherein students may 
“learn by doing” desirable techniques for 
the school-age child. They have furnished 
us a background for aiding parents in their 
problems with these nursery school “gradu- 
ates.”’ Best of all the children themselves 
have helped us find the most appropriate 
types of recreation for them, so that we 
have been able to develop a play environ- 
ment which, being child-centered, is sound 
educationally. (Our findings, we hope, will 
be of importance to clubs, associations, rec- 
reational departments, churches, camps 
and neighborhood groups attempting to 
furnish recreation for the preadolescent.) 

While it is not possible to describe in a 
limited space all the procedures that have 
appeared to be most successful among the 
different ages of children under our guid- 
ance, it is possible to give our attitudes and 
some idea of the programs. In the first 
place, we have continually kept foremost in 
our minds that we were students. We have 
tried to avoid idées fixes as regards suitable 
occupations for children. In the course of 
the three years in both camp and clubs, we 
have experimented with many activities. 
We have kept a record of all these activities 
and have viewed critically their successes 
and failures. We have held as an ideal that 
whatever form it took, the activity should 
contribute to the maturity of the child’s 
emotional life. It should make him lose his 
early feelings of inadequacy, make it pos- 
sible for him to adjust comfortably to the 
authority of society, and to broaden the 
extent of his affections to include others 
outside of his home, and eventually, during 
adolescence, to members of the other sex 
who are of his generation. 

From the first we have offered no rewards 
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of any kind for any of our activities, except 
commendation for work well done. We have 
not continued any occupation which re- 
quired more than a minimum of adult effort 
to keep the children at it. 

The children are divided into the follow- 
ing age groups (not arbitrary, but as a re- 
sult of experience): five-six, seven-eight, 
nine-eleven, twelve—fourteen. Children who 
are more or less mature than their chrono- 
logical peers are moved up or down. At the 
meetings there is no “schedule’’ nor do we 
try to have all the children doing the same 
thing at the same time. In general we try 
to spend one hour out-of-doors, one hour 
indoors, another hour or less at the meal 
and the remaining time until the children 
leave in quiet occupations, as table games, 
story-telling, or finishing of handcrafts. 
But these are only guides, never rules. If a 
fine day comes along, often half the club 
will spend the entire period playing foot- 
ball. On that same day the other half may 
want to spend the two hours working on 
marionettes. 

We have experimented with various 
forms of group government with interesting 
results. With our belief in the principle that 
no activity which needs more than a mini- 
mum of adult initiative to keep it going is 
suitable for any particular age, we have tried 
and at certain ages have discarded several 
forms of government currently used in school 
rooms and recreational groups. Forms suit- 
able at various ages differ, too, as to the 
situation. The large numbers of problems 
which come up in a camp, where a meeting 
of the whole seems unwieldy, are better 
handled by representative bodies. On the 
other hand, the business is less in our winter 
recreational clubs, and the groups smaller, 
so that a meeting of the whole has-been 
found more satisfactory. Our group from 
eleven to fourteen years has passed this 
year, without any suggestion nor help from 
the adults, from a group who did not desire 
the privileges nor responsibilities of de- 
mocracy to one which ably and decorously 
holds the reins of government. 

We believe in coeducation, but there 
again we do not force the sexes apart or 
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together. We simply place them in the same 
club and watch what happens. There are 
distinct changes in the sexes toward each 
other as the children grow older which are 
exceedingly interesting to observe. (They 
do not conform exactly to those described 
in most books on adolescence and pre- 
adolescence.) In both the camp and the 
clubs three years’ experience has led us to 
hold more firmly than ever that it is a sound 
educational principle to throw boys and 
girls together throughout preadolescence. 

The club rooms, which are in the base- 
ment of a large, old-fashioned house, are 
quite simple and belong to the children ex- 
clusively. They are used by no other groups, 
nor for any other purpose. The walls are 
lined with tiers of a pigeonhole type of lock- 
ers, without doors. These lockers enable the 
child to put unfinished work away from 
week to week, and return to find it unmo- 
lested. It is a place he can call his own. Les- 
sons in care of private property are as im- 
portant as those in the care of the property 
of others. We have a small room off the 
large room where children can go for noisy 
pounding of copper, or for rehearsing of 
plays. One part of the large room is reserved 
for quiet and “clean” occupations; it has 
a new rug on the floor, lounging chairs. The 
children use this room for their meetings, 
and for a stage for plays. A curtain enables 
it to be shut off from the rest of the 
room. 

There is a large vacant lot around the 
corner, surrounded by a tall fence, where 
we play games. It is covered with green 
turf, a feature which is of utmost impor- 
tance. Here the five year olds play ring 
games, the seven and eight year olds simple 
team games, as “French and English,” and 
the older children football and baseball. 
They want to play the same game over 
week after week, and they develop con- 
siderable team work and skill. Our regret 
is that the school is not in a neighborhood 
where games requiring wide roaming, such 
as ‘‘Hide and seek,” can be permitted. Hid- 
ing games hold a strong interest for all of 
our groups except the youngest, for after 
supper they often begin ‘Sardines’ or 


“Hide and Seek”’ inside the limited area of 
the club rooms. 

We spend time outdoors in other parts 
of the school grounds than the vacant lot. 
All ages like the swing in the nursery school 
yard. The five and six year olds do some 
gardening in the dooryard of the house. The 
fourteen year old girls play tennis on the 
students’ court. We have a set of badmin- 
ton rackets and the apparatus for a game 
which is a cross between baseball and 
cricket, but these are not much used. 

There is scarcely a medium in the arts or 
crafts with which we have not had some 
experience. Very often a medium, appearing 
at first not to interest the children, would 
become popular when we secured a compe- 
tent instructor. It would be impossible in 
this limited space to list all the occupations 
which have been found to interest the dif- 
ferent age groups. In general we have found 
to be indispensable for all groups: work- 
bench, many tools, lumber, paint, clay, 
copper, all kinds of fine arts supplies; 
leather, and a costume box. 

These generalized descriptions of activi- 
ties are somewhat fallacious since they do 
not describe adequately the programs of 
the separate age groups, especially those 
of the oldest and youngest groups. For ex- 
ample the adolescents have a social dancing 
class, and spend less time on handcrafts. 

The factor which more than any other 
contributes to the success or failure of any 
activity which the children or we introduce 
is the character of the adult leadership. In 
the first place the adult leader must fully 
understand the principle that through the 
activities of the club the child should be 
helped to mature emotionally. He must be 
able to know what situations and treat- 
ments help or hinder this maturing. Sec- 
ondly (and of equal importance), he must 
possess enough knowledge of the techniques 
of the craft he is teaching not to feel any 
embarrassment because he is not far enough 
ahead of his pupils. We have had success in 
some instances with part-time professional 
teachers of shop, dancing, etc. Very often 
one of us who was not trained in a craft will 
during a winter attend art school at night, 
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or will work alone to learn a particular 
craft. A great deal can be learned from 
books plus constant practice. Thirdly, he 
must understand the child mind so that he 
can teach what he knows. 

Our program has furnished us with rich 
opportunities for developing the attitudes 
towards self and others which are impor- 
tant in preadolescence. The achievement of 
self-respecting feelings comes from the com- 
panionship of other children of like age in a 
child world where the adult is only a 
friendly mediator; and from the freedom of 
self-expression in fashioning the pottery, 
the copper bowls, the wooden furniture and 
toys, or whatever else the child uses for his 


“occupation. The happy experience with au- 


thority comes from a consistent and wise 
adult leadership or from the group of chil- 
dren themselves. The association of the 
sexes during these years has enabled the 
adolescents to be natural with each other 
and frank with adults. 

The program has had the sanction of ex- 
perience in that it has pleased the children. 
By program we do not mean astatic list of 
occupations. It has thus far been dynamic, 
and we hope it shall always be so. We have 
had an eighty per cent attendance and that 


in spite of the fact that many children come — 
seven miles to attend the clubs and must 
change cars two or three times. A few of our | 
boys and girls of seven come and go alone. — 
Almost all of our ten year olds do so. We | 
have never praised children for good at- © 


tendance nor deplored absences. 


But no statistical study of percentage of 


attendance is needed to prove the genuine- 
ness of the interest of the preadolescents, 
nor the fact that our program is founded 
upon the basic needs of the school child, 
when one visits the club rooms about five 
o’clock in the afternoon. Here is a base- 
ment room, well lighted, filled with tables 
and chairs of all varieties, and painted in 
the three primary colors (by the children). 


The room has the aspect of a studio rather — 


than a playroom. In this room are probably 
twenty-two children and four adults. Every 
person is extremely busy. There are perhaps 
as many as ten different activities going on 
at once. The “outward and visible signs’ 
are those of confusion, but actually there is 
order. Inwardly, each child is, for the mo- 
ment, integrated, because all his attention 
is concentrated on the completion of a task 
which is self chosen, self directed, and thus 
genuinely motivated. 


And It Was Windy Weather 


Now the winds are riding by, 
Clouds are galloping the sky, 
And the trees are lashing their 
Leafy plumes upon the air; 
They are crying as they sway— 
“Pull the roots out of the clay, 
Dance away, O, dance away; 
Leave the rooted place and speed 
To the hillside and the mead, 
To the roaring seas we go, 
Chase the airy birds and know, 
Flying high, flying high, 
All the freedom of the sky.” 
All the freedom of the sky. 


JaMEs STEPHENS, in Songs from the Clay 




















Science for the Child 


; BERNICE STORMES 
Kindergarten Teacher, Experimental School, State University of Iowa, lowa City, Iowa 


HE question is sometimes asked, what 
is the difference between nature study 
for children and science for children? 
The differences, if there are any, are largely 
in view point, and in attitude toward sub- 
ject matter. In the old school, nature study 
was limited almost exclusively to some small 
study of birds, trees, flowers, animals, and 
occasionally, some attention was given to 
the heavenly bodies. The attitude toward 
these subjects was largely sentimental. At- 
tempts were made to teach the children 
how beautiful all these things were, but 
not much was given them in the way of ac- 
tual information which would help them to 
understand and appreciate the world about 
them. Today, we have a broader view of 
science for the child and we encourage his 
desire for knowledge concerned with all fields 
dealing with natural phenomena. Sentimen- 
tality has been replaced by actual knowledge 
of the how and the why of these phenomena 
and by a better appreciation of them. 
Those of us who are directly concerned 
with the teaching of science to little chil- 
dren must have certain aims or goals to- 
ward which to work. Among the first ques- 
tions a little child asks are, ‘‘What’s this?”’ 
or ‘‘What’s that?’’ At first a mere name 
satisfies the desire for knowledge. Soon 
other questions pour forth which, if satis- 
factorily taken care of, result in a constant 
stream of questions. Many parents do not 
take time to answer these questions, instead 
the children are silenced and discouraged in 
asking further ones. Those adults who have 
the ability to direct the questioning attitude 
of children might well realize and appreci- 
ate their opportunity to form bonds with 
these children which can never be broken. 
It is the business of parents and teachers 
to answer intelligently and patiently these 
questions which children ask about their 
environment. The straightforward, honest 
questions of children demand truthful and 


straightforward answers. It should not be 
necessary for present day children to be 
tortured as many of us were with distorted 
ideas and unanswered questions about life 
and its environment. 

But answering questions is not enough, 
for it is our responsibility to stimulate in 
our children an interest and curiosity in 
nature and in our environment. A well- 
directed interest enables the child to know 
the world in which he lives. He learns to 
identify and call by name the birds that 
come to his feeding station; he becomes in- 
terested in the kinds of food they eat and 
he will discover what some of their habits 
are by watching them. He may even learn 
to recognize and distinguish their calls or 
songs. The trees and flowers will be of in- 
terest to him; their habits of growth will 
fascinate him. Even the lowly crawling 
things, that are so despised by the unin- 
terested, will become a source of interest 
for the child.‘The long sprawly legs of 
spiders will not frighten him as they do so 
many adults. 

In fact, a well-grounded interest fre- 
quently becomes a hobby. With children the 
hobby often is collecting. They love to col- 
lect insects and mount them for display. 
Flowers, leaves, and even weeds are often 
collected, carefully pressed, and mounted in 
long-treasured herbariums. Also, it is not 
uncommon for a child to develop the hobby 
of reading books pertaining to his science 
interests. It is not difficult for us to see what 
use the child with science interests makes of 
his leisure time. His parents are not heard 
bemoaning the fact that he never knows 
what to do next. 

It is our duty to enable the child to un- 
derstand and appreciate, so far as is pos- 
sible, the physical or natural phenomena of 
his environment. How many children have 
an annoying fear of thunder and lightning, 
instead of some understanding of these phe- 
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nomena? How materially the weather af- 
fects our lives and yet, how little we actually 
understand or appreciate it. 

Adults should strive so to direct the 
child’s observation of nature and so to 
arouse his interest that he comes to under- 
stand that plants and animals are adapted 
to their environment and that there is in 
nature a balance which mankind should 
intelligently protect. For example, some 
farmers kill all the bull-snakes on their 
farms and at the same time complain about 
the amount of grain that is being destroyed 
by mice and rats, 
when, as a matter of 
fact, the  well-in- 
formed man knows 
that a live bull-snake 
in his granary is 
worth money to him. 

Often human be- 
ings, through their 
ignorance, destroy 
that which is beauti- 
ful and useful. One 
of the things we 
hope to develop in 
the child is an atti- 
tude of conservation 
toward the beauti- 
ful and useful. With the coming of the 
spring flowers there will be untold destruc- 
tion by those adults and children in whom 
a desirable attitude of conservation has not 
yet been aroused. Our fields and woods have 
been depleted of native flowers that once 
grew in great abundance. Where are the 
bluebells, dutchman’s breeches, the lady’s 
slipper, the wild phlox and wild crab that 
were so plentiful a few years ago? Unap- 
preciative human beings have wantonly 
plucked them in such great profusion that 
total extermination has followed in many 
places. Most of the wild flowers picked in 
such profusion never live to reach our 
homes, and if they do, they seldom make 
satisfactory bouquets. So why destroy 
them at all? 

While we are speaking of the destructive- 
ness of human beings, let us call attention 
again to the lowly and much maligned 





Watching the guinea pigs. 
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snakes. Soon these creatures will be coming 
forth from their winter quarters to bask in 
the sun, and then will begin the senseless 
harvest by children, and many adults as 
well, who make it their business to kill every 
snake they see, thus assisting materially 
in the overthrow of the balance of nature. 
Instead of being enemies to mankind, snakes 
are useful to him since they destroy untold 
numbers of noxious insects and rodents. 

With such goals in mind as have just been 
mentioned, we can readily appreciate the 
magnitude of our task in teaching science 
to children. We can 
appreciate the fact, 
too, that our job be- 
gins with the first 
moments of a child’s 
conscious observa- 
tion and continues 
until he takes over 
the job for himself. 
Let us consider then 
a few concrete exam- 
ples of how science 
is suitable for a child 
of a given age, say 
perhaps for a child 
between the ages of 
four and six, al- 
though it is not necessary to place these ex- 
amples within such limits. 

A child who has watched a canary or 
wren or robin build her nest, patiently sit 
upon her eggs, feed and care for the young, 
will have a better understanding of some of 
the problems of nature, a greater sympathy 
toward life, and less desire to torment, kill 
or destroy such life about him. The child 
who has in his possession certain pets, such 
as rabbits, guinea pigs, white rats or mice, 
or a dog can be given the opportunity of 
working things out for himself. Of course, 
this must be done under intelligent guid- 
ance. The child can provide a pen for his 
pet, feed it, keep it clean and make first 
hand observations. In doing these things he 
can gain a greater appreciation, have a 
clearer understanding, and a greater sym- 
pathy toward life than he otherwise might 
have had. 
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One spring a certain group of children 
were given a real and rich science experi- 
ence when a nest of deserted rabbit babies 
was brought in and cared for by them. At 
first, the rabbits were so tiny they had to be 
fed frequently from a medicine dropper. 
The children not only experienced the thrill 
of feeding the rabbits, but of finally seeing 
them grow large enough to be allowed their 
freedom where they could care for them- 
selves. The child who has not had the ex- 
perience of touching a live rabbit, or who 
has not had a rabbit sit up and take a bit of 
lettuce or carrot from his hands has missed 
something. 

The child who has prepared the soil, 
planted the seed and patiently waited for 
rain and sun to make the seeds grow, or who 
has planted bulbs, raked the leaves and 
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meaning of life and reproduction. Here, 
again science properly directed carefully 
and naturally guides the child’s curiosity 
and leads him to draw reasonable and truth- 
ful conclusions which will at least partially 
satisfy any normal curiosity he may have 
about life. Experiences that give the child 
this opportunity to form conclusions and 
learn by observation are found in every day 
happenings. The little chicks growing in 
the egg under the hen break the shell and 
come out, much to the delight and wonder- 
ment of the child. He may also naturally 
watch the mother guinea pig get ready for 
her babies, and he may then watch the little 
pigs grow. It is a real experience for the 
child to watch a certain type of tropical 
fish called guppies. These fish may easily 
be kept in the home or school room in a 





Exploring a stream on a field trip. 


carefully protected the bulbs from the snow 
and ice of winter has a better understand- 
ing of the physical phenomena about him. 
He undoubtedly appreciates the efforts of 
others and will think twice before he will- 
fully destroys the efforts of his neighbors. 

A problem much dreaded by many par- 
ents is that of explaining to children the 


normal temperature. Baby guppies are 
born directly from the mother and not from 
eggs, as is the case with most fish. For a 
few hours before a baby fish is born it may 
be observed as a black spot within the body 
of the mother and when it is born it re- 
sembles somewhat a mosquito “Wiggler.”’ 
There can be no doubt that children who 
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have had rich science experiences have a 
larger vocabulary than they otherwise 
might have had. Real science eliminates 
babyish expressions and foolish terms which 
are so often inflicted upon children by 
adults. Children are intelligent and they 
enjoy calling a cow a cow fully as much if 
not more than calling it bossy. Birds have 
feathers, they do not wear dresses. Feathers 
are far more interesting than dresses any- 
way, for anyone can wear dresses, but only 
birds can wear feathers. 

Adults are often responsible for instilling 
in the child’s mind unnecessary fears, fool- 
ish notions, and superstitions. For example, 
such notions as: toads make warts on your 
hands; bats will get into your hair; bats are 
blind; a hair from a horse’s tail put into a 
bottle of soft water will turn into a snake; 
it rains fish worms; and if it rains on Easter 
Sunday it will rain for the seven Sundays 
following. None of these statements is true, 
but they are believed by children because 
father or mother told them. 

In science it is necessary to find out the 
truth. For these truths, our most reliable 
sources of information are to be found by 
carefully reading authentic books. Another 
source of information is our own observa- 
tion, but here we must give a word of cau- 
tion. Truths are seldom based on a single 
observation, rather they are based upon 
many carefully checked observations. For 
example, the man who sees a hawk swoop 
down into the barnyard and carry off some- 
thing and then comes to the conclusion that 
all hawks kill chickens and should therefore 
be shot has made an inaccurate judgment. 
On the other hand, the scientist who ex- 
amines scientifically the stomachs of many 
of these birds and finds that most hawks 
live almost entirely on destructive rodents 
and that these hawks should be protected 
has discovered a reliable and accurate truth. 


SY 


Childrén, and adults as well, come 
through actual practice to take on many of 
the principles of a truly scientific method 
of reasoning. They learn to withhold judg- 
ment until sufficient data have been gath- 
ered; they confine their conclusions to 
the data at hand. Children can, and do 
learn how to pursue a problem until a solu- 
tion is found. 

It might be well for those of us who are 
concerned with the directing of the child’s 
science interests to consider a few words of 
caution. In the first place, we must be in- 
formed, for without information we cannot 
satisfactorily meet the demands of young 
questioning minds. There can be no harm 
in the frank admission, ‘‘I don’t know the 
reason for this or that,’’ but we must not 
let this become a means of putting the child 
off. Instead, we can add to our don’t know 
“but we will find out.’’ What a feeling of 
security it must be for the child who knows 
where there is someone who will help him 
solve his problems! 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
upon the simplicity and truthfulness of the 
information we give these children. Yet, in 
our desire to make things plain to children, 
we sometimes distort the truth and color it 
with far-fetched simplicity. This is not fair 
to the child for he deserves correct informa- 
tion and although he may not understand 
what it is all about, at the particular mo- 
ment, he will sometime. We must remember 
that we are enriching his life with new and 
useful information and he no doubt will 
pick up new terms and words much more 
readily than we will. 

By intelligently directing and providing 
science for children we are contributing to 
their mental and physical growth. We are, 
furthermore, giving a scientific attitude to- 
ward life which will help in solving many of 
their problems. 


The universe begins to look more like a great thought than like a great 


machine. 


Sir JAMES JEANS 
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Carrying Out an Activity Program 
KATHERINE D. Curist 
Classroom Teacher, Reading, Pennsylvania 


To answer these questions and overcome 
the many problems which arise the teacher 
should take the following factors into con- 


HE purpose of this article is to show 
what was done in a typical public 
school situation with ordinary chil- 





dren, that is, to indicate that one worth- 


while experience can lead into another just 
as important; that school subjects are not 
neglected; and that children unaccustomed 
to the situation soon learn to choose those 
things which make for true growth. The 


1. 
2. 
3. 





sideration: 


Allow freedom with many opportunities 
for a variety of activities. 

Provide interesting and worthwhile things 
to do. 

Provide materials of a plastic and modi- 


results given are fiable nature. 
those attained 4. Give oppor- 
after five months tunity for so- 
of work in the cial contacts 
grade. It is hoped pon the 
that ria a 5. Have at least 
period greater im- one long pe- 
provement will be riod which 
seen. may be clas- 
One encounters sified as a 
many difficulties free period, 
in setting up a wherein the 
curriculum based children may 
on child activity. engage in 
Some of the ques- worthwhile 
tions which arise P pate 
; . Have another 
are listed below. peril. seul 
1. How can ac- Eight children brought orange boxes, soon we had chairs made and erably near 
tivity be car- formality was forgotten. the begin- 
ried on with ning or end 


seats nailed to the floor? 
2. How can children be led to conform to 


this new group? 


3. How can new habits be built up? 
4. How can children be led to use the new 
and unknown, but available materials? 





. What is the basis of selection of units of 


work or centers of interest? 


. How can we be sure of a natural progres- 


sion of connected and related experi- 


9. 


of the day, in which the work is planned 
and evaluated, and other worthwhile 
contributions are given. 


. Do away with many short reading peri- 


ods and substitute in their place longer 
periods in which reading activities are 
carried on. 


. Tie up as many of the school subjects as 


possible with the centers of interest. 
Use only subject matter which enriches 
and improves child life. 


ences? 10. Provide situations which allow the chil- 
7. Is subject matter teaching done away dren to progress at their own rate and 
with entirely? not at that of the class. 
8. How can we be sure of, not only social 11. Make school discipline, self-discipline. 
12. Have a flexible school program. 


and physical growth, but also of mental 
or intellectual growth? 


In the beginning there was a week in 
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which we did little but become acquainted 
with one another and explore the new 
school environment. Together we planned 
what we could do to improve the room and 
to get more space to use all the new things. 
There were forty-two seats and only thirty- 
one children. Out came the unnecessary 
seats. We talked about our room, library 
corner, reading table, sandtable, easel and 
paints, and above all our work bench with 
all its tools. Every little boy and even the 
girls were longing to try out those shining 
saws and hammers. 

But something was wrong. Our talks and 
discussions were cold. The first problem was 
to get nearer to one another and be less 
formal. We talked it over. The next morn- 
ing eight children brought orange boxes. 
Others followed and soon we had chairs 
made. Formality was quickly forgotten. 
We gathered together in a little familiar 
group to discuss our mutual problems. 

Something had to be 
done about the valen- 
tines. There was no 
place to put them. 
More orange boxes, a 
few boards, and be- 
hold! a post office in- 
stead of the usual 
meager valentine box. 
George thought we 
might play post office. 


old stamps were gath- 
ered, and other grades 
were invited to buy 
stamps and envelopes. 
Playing post office 
brought real life expe- 
riences. Each child was 
given a certain amount 
of toy money with 





opes properly were meaningful experiences. ' 


The technique was mastered quickly. 


While looking over a reader one day, — 
Ralph found the story of “The Pony Ez- 
press,” a detailed account of how Bill Cody ~ 
carried letters long ago. The difference of | 
present day methods of sending letters and — 


of long ago were noted. 


The next day the children informed me ~ 
that another grade was “‘cutting out George © 


Washington’s home” for their sandtable. 
Reference was made to a cut-out. It was 
necessary to show the children that it 
would be fun to make their own house and 
their own dolls. Stories about Washington 
found their way to the library table. The 
story of George Washington’s boyhood 
home gave us something to think about. 


Out came the tools to make a “George : 


Washington house” and other things 
needed to show how Washington lived. 

The study of Washington and Lincoln 
helped the children to 
see that life of long ago 
was different from life 
of today. Other stories 
about long ago were 
found in our reader. At 
last we were off to find 
out more about how 
people lived then. 
Books were gathered. 
Stories were hunted. 
The study of pioneer 
life was begun. 

Quite unexpectedly 
there came a break. 
Ardella had been visit- 
ing and was given some 
pictures of ships. Ev- 
eryone was interested 
except Tyrus. He did 
not like boats. Quietly 


which to buy stamps jjoc¢ cnangs bones, 2 few hentds end behold po he busied himself with 


and envelopes. It was 
fun to keep a record to 
see how much money you spent. Of course 
we needed arithmetic. It was necessary to 
know how to add and subtract. The chil- 
dren were not living the past but the pres- 
ent. Writing letters and addressing envel- 


office, through which we sent our valentines. 


something else. For 
four days we talked 
about ships of all kinds. Stories were read, 
pictures were gathered, and boats were 
drawn. The Mayflower brought us back to 
early life in our country. Here, too, was a 
difference. Boats were not always like the 
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ones we have today. Again we were back to 
pioneer life. We not only talked about how 
pioneers lived, but we lived with them. We 
dried apples, dyed cloth, and made candles. 
We journeyed West in our covered wagon. 

One day Jean came to school with the 
story of an old house that she had visited. 
She saw a fireplace, some old furniture, and 
other things similar to those we were talk- 
ing about. This brought forth more ques- 
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The story of “Little Blacknose” again 
brought up the question of transportation. 
Trains were studied. “Clear Track Ahead” 
presented the story of the modern locomo- 
tive. The DeWitt Clinton train was con- 
structed. Trains took on a new meaning. 

With the arrival of spring came the birds 
and the flowefs. A sparrow quite obligingly 
built his nest near a window of our school- 
room. Spring flowers gave a touch of cheer. 





We traveled westward in our covered wagon. 


tion between teacher and children con- 
cerning local history. 

Did pioneers once live in our town? How 
did grandmother live? her grandmother? 
Did Reading always look as it does now? 
No. How do you know? ‘‘Indians once lived 
here.”” Why should an Indian live here? 
“It’s a free country.”” How did Indians 
travel? What did our city look like then? 
How did pioneers change it? How did the 
pioneers get here? What was our commu- 
nity like when George Washington visited 
the town? 

These were questions to be answered. All 
available authorities were consulted. A trip 
was taken to the Historical Society Build- 
ing to see exhibits of local history. 

How the city grew was the next problem. 
Its answer led up to our present day needs 
of food, clothing, shelter, and life as it is 
today. Community life was now the impor- 
tant topic. 





For days we lived with the birds and the 
flowers, not in reality, but in a world of 
imaginings and books. Everyone was alert 
to see how many surprises they could bring 
to school. Jean, Mae, Betty, and George 
pleaded to give up their play period so the 
flower chart they read about could be put 
on the board more quickly. 

The circus had come to town. Playing 
circus was fun. Reading animal stories was 
fun, too. ‘“Let’s have a circus,” suggested 
Richard. School was over before the circus 
was finished. 

That was what happened to our little 
school family in general. The set up of the 
room was typical of public schools. Seats 
were fastened to the floor and could not be 
moved. The extra furniture has already 
been mentioned. There were library books, 
children’s magazine, and also two sets of 
readers which could not be neglected. There 
were also saws, hammers, nails, and wood; 
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tempera and wood paints; water colors, 
crayons, and unprinted newspaper; and 
permoplast. 

There was the usual wide range in intelli- 
gence and abilities. I.Q.’s, according to the 
Otis Intelligence Scale, ranged from 134 to 
75. There were also problem cases. In the 
group was M—— who was outstanding in 
all her work, dependable, and reliable. She 
delighted in painting and writing stories. 
She had already adopted a pen name. On 
the other hand there was N——, a frail 
little fellow who could not even write his 
name that it could be understood. J 
and T—— had to interpret English into 
Italian before they could understand what 
was said. R——— regardless of how hard he 
tried could not conform to the group for a 
very long period of time. 

Several trips were taken in connection 
with the work done. We went to the public 
library to become-acquainted with it and 
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rials used, and some of the results in the 
terms of child growth. A number of new ex- 
periences grew out of the various activities. 
These are also listed under the different 
subject matter heads. 


I. Industrial Arts 

Experimentation with new materials. 

Measuring and cutting out boards. 

Mixing and applying paints. 

Constructing things from wood. 

. Making friezes representative of 
things talked about. 

. Making posters, drawing on the 
board, and painting. 


ee 


or) 


II. Oral Language 
1. Improvement in expressing thoughts 
through telling stories, dramatic 
play, making reports, and relating 
experiences. 
2. Enlarging vocabulary. 


III. Written Language 
1. Improvement in written language 





We not only talked about how pioneers lived, but we lived with them. We 
dried apples, dyed cloth and made candles. 


to take out library cards; to the Historical 
Society Building to see the things used in 
the community many years ago; to the 
dairy, to find out more about milk; and to 
the museum, to find out more about birds. 

In order to prove that regular school sub- 
jects were not neglected, I have listed below 
the types of work carried on, some mate- 


through letter writing, story writing, 
making riddles, and rhymes. 
IV. Spelling 
1. Study words needed in written work. 
V. Dramatic Play 

1. Postman and other community help- 
ers. 

2. Pioneers. 

3. Indians. 
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4. Storekeepers. 
5. Playing stories. 


ding Little Blacknose. 


VI. Arithmetic 
. Determining the cost of things. 

. Buying and selling; making change. 

Using measures of various kinds. 

Keeping scores. 

Keeping accounts of money spent. 

. Drill in formal number required in 
the grade and as preparation for 
fourth grade. 

7. Using individual arithmetic work- 





Each child read at his own rate and not 
at that set by the class. The fastest reader 
read 268 pages in the basic reader, the slow- 
est 91. The number of library books read 
ranged from twenty-four to one. These were 
recorded on library cards and filed because 
the children saw the value of a book review 
when selecting a book to read. 

The following book reviews were taken 
from the children’s own cards. 

The Lonesomest Doll by Abbie Farwell 
Brown. There was once a doll all shut up in 





We studied transportation and made the DeWitt Clinton train. 


books which allow working at chil- 
dren’s own speed and ability. 
VII. Reading 


1. Types 
. Formal drill—oral and workbooks. 


Reading club—Stories were pre- 
pared and read to the group. 
Library reading. 


. Individual or basic reading. 


Study or informational reading. 
Recreational or leisure reading. 


. Informal reading tests. 


aterials used. 


. A basic third reader. 
. Easier readers for the slow readers. 


A work type reader. 


. Workbooks for individual varia- 


tion. 
Magazines and library books for 
reference and leisure reading. 


a box. There was a little girl named Nich- 
ette. Nichette wanted to smooth her hair 
to kiss her and cuddle her close. The doll’s 
name was Mignon. One day Nichette’s 
father lost the key to the palace. Nichette 
found the key and went into the palace. She 
found the doll. After a while she heard a 
voice. Pretty soon the princess came into 
the room. At first Nichette did not see the 
princess. The princess talked to her. The 
princess said she did not know how to play. 
Nichette said she would show her how to 
play. 

Pinocchio by C. Collodi. I like the book 
because a piece of wood was turned into a 
real boy. 

The following activities were engaged in 
by the various groups: 
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. Making a post office. 
. Making stamps and envelopes. 
. Collecting old stamps. 


Making valentines. 

Making a post office book and frieze. 
Making costumes and other things 
needed for the George Washington play. 


. Showing the boyhood home of Wash- 


ington in the sandtable. 


. Showing lantern slide pictures of the life 


of Washington to the other grades. 


. Making candles. 

. Planting corn and flax. 

. Dying cloth. 

. Making furniture for use in dramatizing 


pioneer life. 


. Constructing a covered wagon. 
. Making a broom from twigs. 
. Making a patchwork quilt. 


27. Working on a frieze of the DeWitt 
Clinton train. 
. Making the DeWitt Clinton train. 
. Making flower charts. 
. Building a bird house. 
31. Making bird books. 
. Setting up a grocery store. 
.. Making houses, signs, traffic signals, 
and other things for a toy city. 
. Making class newspaper. 
. Making captions or labels for pictures. 
. Making things for the circus. 
. Writing plays. 
The following list of things done is taken 
at random from the childrens’ own book, 
“My Free Time Diary.” 


I read a book.—S. 
I was printing.—S. 





Trains meant more to us after we had ridden on our own DeWitt 
Clinton train. 


. Braiding rags for a rug. 
. Weaving with a loom. 
. Making dishes and old-fashioned lamps 


from clay. 


. Grinding corn with heavy stones. 

. Drying apples. 

. Dressing pioneer life. 

. Drawing pictures showing pioneer life. 
. Building a fireplace. 

. Drawing a map of the city as it looked 


long ago. 


. Drawing a map of the city as it is today. 
. Drawing pictures showing the story of 


travel and transportation. 


I was drawing pictures.—A. 

I was writing some riddles.—A. 

I worked on the coal car.—R. 

I made a circus wagon.—B. 

I was working with clay.—B. 

I worked on the circus tent.—M. 

I was cutting boards for the doll house.—S. 
I was helping another boy make a train.—P. 
I was working at the sandtable.—P. 

I was writing stories.—T. 

I played at the grocery store.—T. 

I made a ship.—C. 

I tried to make a house forthe sandtable.—C. 
I was drawing flowers.—E. 
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I practiced a dance.—B. 
I worked on the DeWitt Clinton train.—I. 


Besides learning skills there developed 
growth as to insights, concepts, and atti- 
tudes. A few of these are listed below: 


1. Life today differs from pioneer life in 
many ways. 

2. How candles are made. 

3. The train and airplane did not always 
exist. 

4. We are dependent on many people. 

5. Travel today is faster than it was when 

grandfather was a boy. 

. Books help us in many ways. 

The meaning of self-control. 

We must consider other people as well 

as ourselves. 

9. What proper conduct is away from 

school. 

10. The majority rules when making a de- 
cision. 

11. Friendship must not be considered 
when selecting a leader. 

12. Working in a large group demands co- 
operation and individual responsibility. 


NS 


13. Good work should be recognized as 
such. 

14. Working in committees saves time and 
aids in carrying out a large piece of 
work, as 

15. Book reviews and an index are helpful. 

16. Reading, arithmetic, and spelling are 
needed in life. 

17. Punctuation and legibility are neces- 


sary. 
18. Planning ahead makes group work 
easier. 
19. How to use the public library. 
It is impossible in this short space to give 
a complete picture of the school lives of the 
children. Before anything could be done 
the children had to learn to conform to the 
new environment and to use the new ma- 
terials. The result was that with but a few 
exceptions, every child became a member 
of the accepted group. Why? The answer is 
simple. “It worked out to his advantage.” 
We were a happy group, working to- 
gether, sharing each one’s problems, and 
trying to solve them to the best of our 
ability. 


The Sea Calling ‘ 


Strange that I who only know 
Ways of inland born, 

Now should feel the sea’s urge 
At evening and at morn. 


I who see but houses 
Drab and soot-begrimed, 

$ Hear the surge of water— 
A wordless song, unrhymed. 


Somewhere near the sea’s edge 


On a promontory, 


I would feast my hungry eyes— 
My starved heart find glory, 


Where the sea-fowl spreads her wings, 
Where splendor lies appalling 
In its mystery and might, 
I hear the sea calling. 
—Maraaret E. Bruner, in The Hill Road. (Dallas, 
Texas: The Kaleidograph Press.) 








OR years past children’s hospitals have 

been taking excellent scientific care of 

cases. Such fine physical care—correct 
diets, supervised rest, analysis of speci- 
mens, administration of treatments—has 
often resulted in a minimum of considera- 
tion being given the 
guidance of behavior of 
the child concerned. 
Not understanding hos- 
: pital and nursing prob- 
lems, teachers and par- 
ents have been rather 
critical at times. Sens- 
ing that this criticism 
was well founded and 
realizing the need of a 
better balance of em- 
phasis in the care of 
the sick child, members 
of the nursing staff of 
Bellevue Hospital, New 
York City, studied the 
nursery school move- 
ment for help with 
their problem. They 
found elements in the 
nursery school pro- 
gram which would aid 
nurses and doctors to 
better understand the 
child as a whole—his 
behavior as well as his 
physical needs. 











A Hospital Nursery School 


Mirma WALLACE 
Director, Tower Room Nursery School, Bellevue Hospital, New York City 


children—with a frequently changing group 
of children making initial adjustments— 
with children who could be observed in a 
social grouping as well as in hospital wards. 

The staff concluded that a nursery school 
within the hospital would meet the needs 
of student nurses and 
themselves. At the 
same time the school 
would aid in the recov- 
ery of children by help- 
ing to readjust them to 
a normal daily schedule 
before dismissal. Such 
a unit would function 
as a demonstration 
center for parents. It 
would also serve as a 
center for experiment- 
ing with equipment, 
routines, and methods 
which might later be 
incorporated into the 
ward regime. 

Through the gen- 
erosity of the Lady 
Board of Managers of 
the School of Nursing, 
especially Mrs. Edgar 
Leonard, the staff in- 
troduced this new unit 
two years ago as an in- 
tegral part of the nurs- 
ing and teaching serv- 


Studying the sub-  Empyemacase blowing balloons and “blow bottles ice of the pediatric 
ject more in detail, it during play period. department. The city 


was felt that contact 

with nursery schools for well children would 
not be sufficient for those who had to deal 
with sick children. It would not furnish the 
type of experience which would effectively 
carry over to the bedside care of sick chil- 
dren. The student nurse, it was felt, needed 
experience with convalescing children— 
with apathetic and emotionally unstable 


gives some financial 
support toward its maintenance. 


NuRsERY Scooot ENROLLMENT 


The Tower Room Nursery School offers 
the usual city nursery school opportuni- 
ties to fifteen sick children, aged eighteen 
months to five years. The children, recom- 
mended for enrollment by their doctors or 
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head nurses, arrive from the convalescent 
wards as near nine o’clock as medical atten- 
tion will permit. They are a happy group— 
some in casts or braces, some bandages, 
others bringing boric acid solution bottles 
to moisten dressings. Some are in wheel 
chairs, others have “orders” to walk. Dan- 
iel’s maid may bring a request to send the 
boy back to his ward for a massage at ten 
o’clock. Betty’s nurse may announce that 
the child is sensitized to egg. Helen’s head 
nurse may come to de- 
scribe the child’s latest 
“fattack’’ and the 
method of handling 
recommended by the 
ward. Irwin’s doctor 
may have requested 
that he blow balloons or 
use “blow bottles” for 
chest expansion. 


TEACHING PROGRAM 
WITH CHILDREN 

The philosophy and 
underlying principles 
are basically the same 
as for a school with 
well children, but one 
must never forget that 
each child in this school 
is sick. Equipment, 
daily schedule, tech- 
niques, standards of achievement must vary 
with individual needs if there is to be physi- 
cal and mental recovery without strain. 

Discussing equipment as one detail where 
modification is necessary, one realizes 
she must constantly consider the conserva- 
tion of energy for the child. Sandboxes and 
easels, therefore, are the correct height to 
be used sitting down. There is no place at 
all for a jungle gym. Packing boxes are most 
useful as work tables for children who can- 
not walk. Equipment chosen is influenced 
by the fact that the group is constantly 
changing. (Although five year old John 
Henry was enrolled fourteen months while 
rachitically deformed legs were straight- 
ened, other children have been enrolled 
three days or less.) Boxes of sea shells or 





Children unable to walk sit down around 
sandbox for play. 


tiles furnish quiet bed play for cardiac cases, 
A sturdily built doll bed makes it possible 
for a child in a heavy cast to join in playing 
“house” or “hospital” (and how the chil- 
dren reproduce the happenings in their 
immediate environment!). 

The daily schedule is flexible enough to 
admit any child at any hour if absolutely 
necessary. Those arriving promptly at nine 
o’clock are inspected by student nurses 
before entering the group. Orange juice is 
served (karo syrup and 
whole eggs added). If 
Peggy arrives after ten 
o’clock, following the 
chief surgeon’s weekly 
visit, she is not served 
orange juice, but water 
with the others at that 
hour. If Tommy = ar- 
rives at half past ten 
and has been in bed 
until that hour, he does 
not need a pre-lunch 
rest although Marie 
who has had a spinal 
operation needs extra 
rests. And if Danny is 
to have an eye exam- 
ination at two o’clock 
he leaves the group be- 
fore afternoon lunch is 
served and before his 
temperature is taken. 

Standards of achievement vary, both be- 
cause the child is in school a relatively short 
time and because he is not well. There seem 
to be more important things for a convalesc- 
ing child to learn than dressing techniques 
with garments which may vary from day to 
day. Joseph’s burns may be healed before 
his careless table habits are entirely cor- 
rected and Salvatore’s leg may be well be- 
fore he learns to wash successfully. Chil- 
dren will assist in replacing toys before 
lunch, but not to the extent they might if 
they had control of both legs. It is well, 
though, to plan the new child’s program 
as though he were to be enrolled for many 
months. 

Techniques likewise vary. For example, 
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Minnie cannot get her own mop because 
she cannot walk. Sometimes she tends to 
command the adult’s and child’s services. 
Perhaps the acquisition of the formality 
“please” and “thank you”’ may make the 
child more aware of the help given her by 
others. One wishes to foster independence 
and a desire to maintain one’s own rights, 
but little Marjorie is hopelessly paralyzed 
and so will always be dependent on others. 
Maybe she needs to learn to part with toys 
without asserting her rights. Certainly, as 
an adult, she will be more apt to receive the 
physical .attention her helpless body de- 
mands if she can fit amiably into any situa- 
tion under any circumstances. One wants 
each child to become a “good sport’ about 
the ordinary tumbles in play but when 
Joey’s muscles are so flaccid that a mere 
tumble may break a long bone one must 
check more closely the dangers of falls. The 
teacher must constantly be weighing values. 
She must consider what will be best for the 


ing, the adult education program is of pri- 
mary importance in this school. The chil- 
dren serve as laboratory material for a 
group of nurses assigned two to four weeks, 
seven hours daily, five days each week. 
They are acquiring techniques in child 
management to apply to the ward situa- 
tion. In fact, the paramount objective of 
the teaching program in the nursery school 
is to increase skill and understanding of the 
criticially ill child who is being nursed back 
to health and normalcy. 

The entire group of nurses attend a lec- 
ture on nursery school techniques and they 
observe in the school for a two hour period. 
But individual students assigned for ex- 
perience follow a more detailed program of 
study. The first day is spent observing the 
children and teacher. During that day the 
student begins to keep daily behavior rec- 
ords of the three or four children whom she 
will care for the second day. These children 
will be guided by the student during her 





Rickets. and poliomyelitis cases in braces playing with hollow blocks which are discarded 
r 


packing boxes 


child ultimately, but still not overtax him 
at the present time. Every moment is a 
challenging one to the adult who would 


guide the development of a convalescing 
child. 


TEACHING PROGRAM WITH ADULTS 
Although the children are very interest- 


om the diet kitchen. 


entire service—supplemented by help from 
the teacher. 

Each day the student completes one 
observation sheet, with examples noted on 
the ward or in the nursery school. She will 
have read at least one reference on the as- 
signed subject. Whereas the conference 
hour begins with analysis of specific ex- 
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amples seen in the hospital, the ramifica- 
tions are many. 

One student discovers why she dislikes 
carrots (auburn hair and the childhood 
nickname “carrot top”). Another discovers 
that toys offered or questions answered may 
ultimately effect attitudes toward war or 
internationalism. The group decide that 


the well meant but excessive attention they . 


gave Louis on the ward has probably helped 
cause his present playing for adult atten- 
tion. Students re- 
alize poor parents 
are not always in 
the wrong. The 
exchange of ideas 
in the conference 
gives the student 
help in applying 
nursery school 
principles in ward 
situations. The 
teacher, through 
these same con- 
ferences, learns to 
better understand 
the needs and 
problems of the 
nurses on the 
various wards. 

Not only the student but the staff mem- 
ber uses the nursery school as a discussion 
center for ward problems. What should one 
do with an institutionalized nine month old 
baby who blows and bubbles every mouth- 
ful of food? What can be done to increase 
the attention span of ten year old children 
who play with one toy a few minutes and 
then request another? Should one keep a 
child in bed for the day if he misbehaves? 
Where can one buy a good set of children’s 
table silverware for a ward demonstration? 
Why should three year old Mary like to sit 
in the rocker all day and how can other 
interests be stimulated? These and many 
other questions covering the entire range 
of child development can be “thrashed 
out” in a nursery school conference—away 
from the hustle and bustle of the busy 
ward. 

And the medical student looks on—shyly 





Diabetic child pours drink of water while other children 
drink orange juice. 
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interested, occasionally amused. He has 
heard about child psychology. He has prob- 
lems examining children on the wards. He 
would like to win the confidence of his 
juvenile patients. So he may come in for an 
hour’s observation and discussion with the 
teacher. 


NuRSERY ScHOOL AND HospiTaL WARD 


What is the relationship between the 
nursery school and the hospital ward? How 
does this separate 
unit, functioning 
on a schedule 
very different 
from the ward, af- 
fect the ward sit- 
uation? Changes 
are not spectac- 
ular but time 
brings certain 
fundamental 
changes in atti- 
tudes, equipment, 
and routines. For 
example, equip- 
ment changes in- 
clude forks and 
pretty oilcloth 
doilies for dinner 
tray service. Some wards have equipped 
play rooms or secured toy cupboards and 
playthings. An artist has decorated the 
plain walls which, together with new green 
beds, make the wards quite attractive. Pic- 
tures have been posted, especially for the 
sick children requiring rest. The staff mem- 
bers are making every effort to dress the 
children in attractive garments. 

The wards have introduced certain nurs- 
ery school routines into their regime. Chil- 
dren’s meals are served in courses and 
smaller servings are offered. Previously, the 
main objective was to increase caloric in- 
take and some students thought that end 
was realized with large servings. In the 
busy infant wards nurses are realizing the 
importance of teaching children to use cups 
instead of bottles. Every available low 
table is being used at meal time, for con- 
valescing children seem to attack meals 
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with more zest when seated with a group. 

The head nurses are planning play and 
story hours for the wards to supplement 
the work of the occupational therapist. The 
period between supper and bedtime has 
been quite a problem, as it is for many par- 
ents. Now a quiet program of stories, di- 
rected conversation, songs, and the like 
ends promptly at bed time. 

The nurses discuss nursery school meth- 
ods and ward behavior problems in some of 
their morning conferences. They are realiz- 
ing that a positive emphasis brings greater 
results than negative suggestion. They are 
strengthening the twenty-four hour unity of 
the child’s program by reporting to the 
wards their observations in the nursery 
school. 

When the school first opened nurses were 
aware of ward problems and were groping 
for means of solving them. Now, after two 
years, the nurse in the actual ward situa- 
tion thinks through her problems so clearly 
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if the nursery school teacher had not en- 
deavored to cooperate and try to under- 
stand the hospital routine and ward needs 
—most essential if the school is to be of real 
service to the hospital. 


VALUE oF HospiTaL NursErRY SCHOOL 


What, then, does one conclude as to the 
value of the hospital nursery school to child, 
nurse, and ward? What does the school con- 
tribute to the parent of the sick child? What 
does this unusual type of nursery school 
have to offer to nursery school educators? 

The values to the child are far reaching, 
even though difficult to measure. Of course, 
hospital children are far happier than the 
general public realizes. Even so, conclud- 
ing an illness with nursery school expe- 
rience should leave a happy impression of 
hospitals, doctors, and nurses. It is hoped 
here, as in all nursery schools, that the prac- 
tice of desirable habits and attitudes for a 
few weeks will contribute positively toward 





Rest period before lunch on outdoor sleeping porch. The school is on the seventh floor, 
overlooking the East River. 


that many of them have ceased to exist and 
remaining problems are better handled. 
With students returning to practice on the 
wards what they have learned, and head 
nurses asking for days or weeks for similar 
observation, all are cooperating in handling 
each child wisely. However, the present 
standard could never have been attained 


the child’s growth and ultimate usefulness. 
Even so, the present good adjustment 
bringing its own satisfaction builds some- 
thing into the personality. The nursery 
school -experience is a test of the child’s 
ability to meet the demands of home and 
street life in a poor environment—that 
there has been complete recovery. This ex- 
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perience offers a more normal life during 
convalescence and so helps guard against 
learning to enjoy illness, rather an impor- 
tant item from a mental hygiene point of 
view. 

The nursery school has proven of real 
value to the ward directly. The most ob- 
vious benefit is that of nursing hours re- 
leased for the care of critically ill ward pa- 
tients. Certain symptoms can best be ob- 
served in an active child at play. They may 
be veiled when the 
child remains in 
bed, In the wards 
there are too many 
duties to spend 
much time experi- 
menting with new 
ideas. But the new 
plan, once proven 
of value in the 
nursery school can 
be adopted into 
the ward regime 
without a prelim- 
inary trial and er- 
ror period. The 
school, too, serves 
as a source for 
toys, or help with 
developing impro- 
vised educational play and work materials. 

One’s greatest concern, however, is what 
values are derived by the student nurse. 
She acquires a greater understanding of 
child development. She really learns to 
understand herself better, her own child- 
hood, the effect of her own example on the 
children about her. She is a more resource- 
ful and more understanding nurse, espe- 
cially of the convalescent period. Thus, she 
will be a better nurse and have a broader 
concept of pediatric nursing. The student 
of today bears the responsibility of change 
in nursing standards and methods for the 
future. Fine as the wards today may be, 
there is need for much change in building 
and equipment, routines, aims and objec- 
tives, staff education, if the sick child’s 
environment is to keep pace with the well 
child’s environment. 





Portable, one-way vision screen used for parental 
observations. 


It is difficult to estimate how much value 
parents receive in the nursery school for 
contacts are few and casual. Each parent, 
having observed her child on the weekly 
visiting day through a one way vision 
screen, will realize her child is ready for an 
activity program and will not need her 
solicitude. Shé will observe her child in rela- 
tion to others the same age and, we hope, 
note that he plays without adult nagging, 
spanking, or threatening. Her confidence in 
hospitals, doctors 
and nurses will pre- 
sumably be in- 
creased because of 
the opportunities 
offered her child, 
and the special in- 
terest of the nurse 
who accompanies 
her behind this one 
way vision screen. 
Perhaps the great- 
est value to the 
parent comes indi- 
rectly. The stu- 
dent, acquiring 
some new atti- 
tudes toward par- 
ents and parent 
education in the 
nursery school, will make more concen- 
trated efforts to help parents, met each 
week on the wards, parents met in the 
pediatric unit, on adult wards, in the ob- 
stetrical unit, in the clinics, and in the 
homes during social service contacts. 

Will the type of nursery school herein 
discussed effect the thinking of the teacher 
of normal children? There will not be many 
hospital nursery schools. The need, from 
the child’s standpoint, exists only in very 
large children’s units caring primarily for 
underprivileged children where satisfactory 
convalescence at home is not possible, even 
though more privileged or pampered chil- 
dren might well benefit by this route out 
of the hospital. A hospital nursery school 
offers opportunities for cooperation be- 
tween hospital, school, and training center 
for teachers. Nurses need periods of obser- 
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vation of normal children and lectures in 
the development of normal children. The 
teachers and students of normal children 
realize only too well their need of knowledge 
of the sick child when parents of ailing 
children consult them. The sick child of the 
future should continue the desirable habits 
established in home and in school, in spite 
of illness. 

And finally, the nursery school for the 
sick child furnishes every educator a real 
test of teaching principles. Here one is really 
challenged as to what constitutes depend- 
ence and independence, strain, desirable 
activity, satisfactory emotional control, 
and the many other factors considered in 
guiding young children. 

That the nurses need for knowledge of 
child development is a felt need and a grow- 
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ing need is evidenced by the many inquiries 


from hospital people to determine the © 
school’s values, problems, and needs. Pediat- — 
ric units the country over are feeling the — 


need for help since the recent White 


House Conference. But where will they re- 
ceive this help? Few doctors or nurses are | 


equipped to teach child development. Is it 


not the responsibility of educators in child — 
development and nursery school proce- — 


dures to prepare themselves to assist nurs- 
ing educators—to be ready to give lectures 
—teach in hospital nursery schools—open 
their own units to hospital visitors? For, 
after all, we have one great aim in common 
—the growth and development of normal 
children who may live life in its fullest form 
today and guide the destinies of our people 
in the future. 


Far Enough Off 


She watched him from her window all one day, 
Up in the hill-field, drive his heavy plough— 
Over and turn and back, over again— 

Sometimes a shift to the hill’s contours, then 
Straight on once more through the hard, tedious clay. 
She wondered at his patience, knowing how 
Eager and quick he was, and lithely strong, 

And how he loved bright colors or a song. 

Next day, he looked across to the ploughed land 
And smiled. “Come look. From here it’s beautiful, 
It makes a pattern, but you have to be 

Far enough off from it before you see.” 

She looked, and slipped her hand into his hand. 
“In that red-brown, I think it’s beautiful, 

As if I’d made a sort of rug,” he said. 

But she was looking at his face instead. 


And when she went inside—a curious thing— 
Above the kitchen noise, he heard her sing. 


Sautty Evuiotr ALLEN, in The Midland 
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Informational Aspects of Illustrations 


in Children’s Books 


ELIzABETH MEcHEM CUNNINGHAM 
Research Assistant in Child Development, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


N EMINENT sociologist! recently re- 
marked, “It is shameful the way 
adults underestimate the powers of 

observation and comprehension of the child. 
We will never greatly improve the adult- 
child relation until we put into practice 
one very good working rule: ‘Treat the 
child as nearly like a person of your own 
age as possible.’ ” 

A modern educator’ tells this tale of the 
small child: 

“‘A caller mentioned Mrs. Simpson and 
asked if she would like to meet her. Mrs. 
Jones replied she would be delighted. 
Whereat Mrs. Jones’s small daughter, who 
had been quietly tracing a picture, glanced 
up and remarked, ‘You know her. She is the 
lady who was here once and stayed so long 
when you wanted to go downtown. She 
said that her hat was at the cleaners—her 
other hat—the one she had on was red. And 
her little boy was supposed to bring the 
other one home. But he didn’t.’ A dim 
memory of this occurrence floats back. It 
must have been at least a year and a half 
previous. Oh! The dreadful retentiveness of 
children!” 

Again, as mundane and sophisticated as 
are the columnists read in Hearst papers, 
one hesitated recently long enough to ob- 
serve a small child in a thoughtful moment 
as follows: 

“Jane: Father, what color fleas does my 
new dog Fido have—black or white? 

Father: Why, Fido has black fleas of 

course, Jane, don’t be absurd! 

Jane: But Father, there are white fleas. 

Father: What are you trying to tell me, 

silly child? 

Jane: Listen to this: ‘Mary had a little 

lamb whose “fleas’’ were white as snow.’ 

See father!’ 


1 Ellsworth Faris, University of Chicago. 
2 Eleanor Rowland Wembridge, Referee of Juvenile Court, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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And yet some of us minimize the influ- 
ence of our writings and our drawings upon 
the child. It must not only be admitted that 
the child is an extremely keen observer, 
noticing details often more minutely than 
the adult, but also it seems but logical that 
the child should share with animals lower 
in the evolutionary scale the phrase, “‘An 
elephant never forgets.” For psychologists 
are today agreed for the most part, that 
the nearer infancy one delves, the keener 
the workings of lower sensory and psychic 
levels with less of the inhibitions which re- 
sult from experience. He sees what is placed 
before him, stripped of all the artificial as- 
sociations which might become attached to 
the adult’s observation of the same object. 
Consequently, we cannot overstress the im- 
portance of a careful evaluation of what we 
place before him. 

In line with this point may be placed the 
objection of many directors of preschool 
education to fantastic and unreal literature 
for children who have not yet thoroughly 
distinguished between the real and unreal, 
and have not had the real objects firmly 
enough impressed upon their minds to be 
ready to enter the realm of imaginary ob- 
jects, places, or people. There is much dif- 
ference of opinion on this point, and seems 
to me that the reason it cannot be settled 
permanently and with scientific support 
for the conclusion, is that there is a different 
answer for every type of child, and we must 
allow for individual differences by refrain- 
ing from generalizations. This problem, 
however, must be carried to a satisfactory 
conclusion before book selection is possible. 
If the school system accepts the imagina- 
tive for the young child, then the informa- 
tional aspects of illustrations offered will of 
necessity differ from those of a school sys- 
tem where only the realistic is offered. 
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In general, I would say that the informa- 
tion to be gained from the illustrations in 
children’s literature has increased a hun- 
dred-fold within the last few years. My 
reasons for saying so are obvious ones; 
there is more illustrating being done, books 
are more colorful and attractive, and con- 
tain many more beautiful illustrations than 
ever before. The very fact of quantity, 
then, places much in favor of modern books. 
Color has done its share, because it would 
not matter how much valuable information 
a book had to offer, if the colorful element 
were not present to attract the reader to 
its illustrations, its worth as an informa- 
tional agent would be lost. 

Secondly, a few words in favor of our 
extremely realistic emphasis as it is exer- 
cised today. Everyday places, everyday 
people, and everyday things are being 
drawn today, whereas they were taken for 
granted in the past (comparatively speak- 
ing), and the child was entertained by his 
literature more than he was taught. Utili- 
tarian emphasis, then, has added much 
along the line of informative qualities to 
children’s books. A very good example of 
this may be cited in Helen Sewell’s A.B.C. 
For Every Day. Herein she has slighted 
nothing in her attempt to depict life as a 
pictorial phenomenon. The same is true 
of the work of Elizabeth King in her To- 
day’s ABC Book. She thinks of everything, 
and adds an additional contribution be- 
cause she attempts to tie up everything 
(action, aeroplanes, animals, etc.) with our 
language, thereby forming an alliance and 
a feeling of kinship between objects, their 
names, and our language. Other authors 
who have made similar contributions are 
listed with their books, the titles of which 
suggest the lines along which major inter- 
ests lie: 


My Automobile Book—Gabriel 

What is This? What is That?—Dean’s Rag 
Book Co. 

The Picture Book of Houses—E. A. Verpil- 
leux 

The Picture Book of Animals—Junior Liter- 
ary Guild 

Alphabet of Aviation—M. and M. Baker 


The Farm Book—E. B. Smith 

The Railroad Book—E. B. Smith 

The Chicken World—E. B. Smith 

The Country Book—E. B. Smith 

A Book of Steamers—Blackie 

Trains and Ships—Platt and Munk 
Our Animal Friends—Platt and Munk 
Farm Yard Friends—Gabriel 


All of the books listed above, I would 
say, stand alone on their informational val- 
ues. This may seem to be a broad state- 
ment, but the pleasure which children de- 
rive from looking at those books may psy- 
chologically be attributed to the innate 
pleasures resulting from any experience 
which adds to their understanding of how 
to further master their environment. Know- 
ing and recognizing and understanding 
gives a feeling of adequacy to meet situa- 
tions, which in itself is pleasing. Only too 
well do we recall the frequency with which 
there occur maladjustments of all sorts in 
the life of a child from an alien family, and 
how often this child can be made to “‘fit-in”’ 
when he is made to “understand.” These 
books contain very little script, and their 
work might well be assigned to increasing 
powers of recognition and distinction. Thus, 
they rightfully belong at a preschool level 
where the greatest amount of information 
is lacking. 

As we scan children’s literature in gen- 
eral, we see a diminishing amount of illus- 
trative material as we ascend along grade 
levels. This, in itself, helps to prove the 
point that the informational factor as sup- 
plied by pictures is needed less and less 
with the maturing child. Shall we say, then, 
that the older child acquires the ability to 
see and understand “word pictures” as his 
powers of manipulating language increase? 
This transition is gradual, to be sure, as the 
reading material increases in inverse pro- 
portion to the illustrative material. 

However, it must not be overlooked that 
esthetic factors belong to illustrative ma- 
terials as well as informational ones. This 
partially accounts for the fact that we are 
never too old to enjoy a good illustration. 
Some individuals have a visual memory 
which surpasses all other sensory qualities, 
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and for persons of this sort nothing can 
ever take the place of the diagrammatic 
presentation. We see this factor put into 
practice in many scientific academic courses 
where the illustration supplements the 
reading material as a part of the laboratory 
routine. We see it in the cartoon, and the 
comic strip, the motion picture, and the ad- 
vertisements. Throughout life, it becomes 
increasingly important that one is able to 
accurately interpret the informational as- 
pects of illustrations. Why, then, is it not 


- justifiable to stress such a medium from the 


very first? This, we are doing, when we see 
and reorganize the value of illustrations in 
children’s literature, for what better op- 
portunity have we to reach all children than 
through these glorious shelves of modern 
literary material? 

Concerning the points going to make up 
good illustrative material, a quotation from 
Gardner and Ramsey! has many implica- 
tions, “Good illustrations which explain 
and add interest to the text are desirable, 
and in the case of unfamiliar material, es- 
sential. To be really helpful these illustra- 
tions should be accurately colored. Infor- 
mation is ably supplemented by accurately 
colored and scientifically correct drawings. 
The illustrations of a good artist are as 
truly refining and educative as the paint- 
ings of great artists. A good illustrator gets 
the child’s point of view, then get harmony 
of color and line, and if we would refine and 
instruct, he must stock the child’s imagina- 
tion with pictured facts outside the child’s 
experience.” 

These same authors concur in the warn- 
ing that comic pictures should inspire only 
harmless fun and never mirth at one’s suf- 
fering, or at anything with a counterpart in 
real life (policemen, beggars, etc.) Such a 
warning at once suggests the further im- 
portance of illustrative material along in- 
formational lines—those of developing 
moral standards, ideals, and tastes. 

Among the books recommended for chil- 
dren, and which are found in the local li- 
brary many points are evident. First, there 


1 Gardner and Ramsey, A Handbook of Children's Litera- 
ures, Scott Foresman Co. 


is a wealth of illustrative material; second, 
some of it is better than other; third, the 
same artists maintain success in illustrating 
many books, while others are uniformly 
poor; fourth, it is possible to select the bet- 
ter artists; fifth, the better illustrators con- 
form to accuracy in their pictures and thus 
take care of the informational aspects, even 
if they are not under primary consideration 
in specific books; sixth, a book is often 
judged solely on the basis of its illustra- 
tions; seventh, illustrative material in- 
creases in complexity as offered in higher 
grades, showing clearly the tendency to 
adapt to maturity and therefore stressing 
the clear-cut differences in informative 
needs at different age-grade levels. 

In selecting the best list of children’s il- 
lustrators, all authors seem to use stand- 
ards which include informational possibili- 
ties, and then many internal variations 
appear for the remaining criteria, but they 
seem unanimous in the belief that illustra- 
tions should add something to the child’s 
store of experience. To enumerate a few of 
the best illustrators as seen in the library, 
it becomes evident that none are included 
who could be said to confuse or to mis- 
inform: 


1. Marjorie Flack 
It is amazing how much information con- 
cerning nature can be gained from the antics 
of a small dog, a few ducks, and a cat. 
2. E. Boyd Smith 
For his prolific output, and understanding 
of the appeal of the simple doings in the 
animal world. 
3. Randolph Caldecott 
For his picture-books, Mother Goose, and 
other books which so charmingly combine 
the simple, the fanciful and the accurate. 
4. The Haders 
For a sincere understanding of children’s 
likes, and successful efforts toward enter- 
taining and teaching in an integrated way. 
5. L. Leslie Brooke 
For one of the best humorous styles, de- 
picting action, beauty and fact without in- 
congruity. 
6. Elsa Beskow 
For her delicate understanding of the sat- 
isfying factors in children’s literature. She 
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is one of the illustrators who helps to pave 
the way for “rapport,” and a stimulated 
love for literature, along with clear-cut dis- 
tinctions of fact (such as colors, contrasts, 
etc.) 
7. Wanda Gag 
For telling, showing, pleasing, and fasci- 
nating all at once. I shall never forget Mil- 
lions of Cats. 
8. Kate Greenaway 
For an attempt to maintain the quaint in 
literature, and yet depict modernity. 
9. Beatrix Potter 
For introducing Peter Rabbit in his habi- 
tat, and for attempting to teach animal na- 
ture unconsciously. 
10. Helen Bannerman 
She will live forever, even if she had pro- 
duced nothing but Little Black Sambo. It is 
with such simple beginnings that we are 
eventually to overcome race prejudice. Cer- 
tainly an important informational aspect in 
our country of today. 
11. Willy Pogany 
For his simple gracefulness, and decora- 
tive style, which “informs” along aesthetic 
lines. 


12. Arthur Rackham 
For his portrayal of fairyland in a child- 
like way without distorting the views of the 
child. Alice in Wonderland, above all. 


After once getting into the task of select- 
ing, it is hard to stop. Which only goes to 


show the vast amount of material at hand. 
It seems hard to conceive of possible im- 
provements along illustrative lines, since 
modern artists seem to have “Kindled the 
spark of the imagination,’ and to off-set 
this with the demand for utility and prac- 
ticality, a happy medium which makes for 
the best in so far as growth is concerned. 

Frankly, it seems to me that children are 
getting the best of the deal—they have ro- 
mance, beauty, and realism combined as 
never before, while the tendency in litera- 
ture for adults seems to be to have just one 
item at a time. Modern novels, for exam- 
ple, are too often either so sordidly realistic 
that they jar on one’s sensibilities, or they 
are so flimsily and superficially romantic 
in a saccharine way that they disgust. It 
would be a blessing if some superior person 
could conceive of a way to make literature 
believable and sweet at one and the same 
time, thus looking out for adult integration 
in the same way as we are attempting to 
look out for the child. The pendulum which 
determines the predominating atmosphere 
in the world of literary effort would do well 
to stop in the perpendicular position, thus 
introducing a literary type which could be 
adapted to all types of personalities. This 
era has arrived in children’s books and may 
be predictive of the whole trend. Would 
that it could be so. 
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Traveling Exhibit of Children’s Books 


The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom has a 
traveling exhibit of about 200 children’s books covering the ages from 
pre-school through the Junior High School. The aim of the exhibit is to 
present a background of other countries, and other people, in such a way 
that the reader will feel that a real experience has been created in his 
life. The books have been selected, primarily, because they are books 
which children will read and enjoy. The information books on the list 
have been so selected that they will supplement the school work. This 
exhibit will be loaned for a period of one month for the cost of transporta- 
tion only. A complete list of the books and any information desired may 
be obtained by writing to the Pennsylvania Branch of the Women’s In- 
ternational League for Peace and Freedom, 1924 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 
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NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Mary E. LEEPER 








New EpvcaTion FELLOWSHIP 


Members of the A.C.E. will be glad to know 
that the Association for Childhood Education 
has recently become a Service Member of the 
New Education Fellowship. The following let- 
ter has been received at Headquarters from 
the London Bureau of the Fellowship: 

“‘We are delighted to welcome the Association 
for Childhood Education as a Service Member 
of the New Education Fellowship. The activi- 
ties of the London Bureau have greatly in- 
creased during the past year, and we now co- 
operate with other educational Bureaux in 
Berlin, Geneva, Paris and Vienna. We hope to 
be able to give Service Members every sort of 
help in the way of arranging for school visits 
and tours, giving introductions and general ad- 
vice. Please do not fail to call on our services 
whenever you require them.” 


It is believed that many of the A.C.E. mem- 
bers will wish to take advantage of the services 
of the Fellowship. Requests for help and advice 
from the Fellowship may be sent to Head- 
quarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington. 
They will then be forwarded to the proper 
Bureau for attention. 


Conpucr CurRICULUM TRANSLATED 
Conduct Curriculum, a book written by Dr. 
Patty Hill and others, has recently been trans- 
lated into the Japanese language by Miss Fuji 
Takamori of the Lambuth Training School in 
Osaka, Japan. 


ANNA LITTELL A Lire MEMBER 
The Association for Childhood Education is 
happy to welcome another Life Member. Anna 
Littell, Supervisor in Dayton, Ohio, long a con- 
tributing member, has been presented with a 
Life Membership by the Dayton kindergarten 
teachers as a token of their appreciation. 


DENVER CONVENTION FuNpD Grows 


Denver teachers report that the book com- 
piled by them, For Children Everyday, Every- 
where, is proving most popular. The sale of the 
book is not a éommercial venture but a means 
of adding to the ‘‘Denver Convention Fund.” 
All of us that attend the convention June 28- 
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July 1 will, therefore, share in the profits of 
this undertaking. 


BRANCHES SUPPORT THE MAGAZINE 

Many Branches of the A.C.E. write to Head- 
quarters for material, to use at state, district 
and local meetings, that will help them to ac- 
quaint other teachers with the mierits of Cu1ip- 
Hoop Epucation. The number of new sub- 
scriptions traceable to these efforts has been 
most gratifying. You may have posters, maga- 
zines and publications for display and folders 
for free distribution if you will send your re- 
quest to CxrtpHoop Epvucation, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Washington. When requesting 
material suggest the possible number of folders 
that you will need for free distribution. Help 
both your friends and the magazine by intro- 
ducing them to each other. 


New A.C.E. BRaNcHEs 
Three new A.C.E. Branches have been wel- 
comed recently by the National Association. 
Add them to the list in your Yearbook for 1932. 

Council for Childhood Education, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. President, Leonora McNamara, 
1507-6th Street. 

Association for Childhood Education, Mitch- 
ell, 8S. D. President, Rose Whipkey, Heyber 
Apartments. 

Hamilton County A.C.E., Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. President, Mabel Mathis, 615 
Lindsay St. 


BrancuHEs Recetve CERTIFICATES 
Certificates of membership in the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education have recently 
been mailed to all Branches who have paid dues 
for the fiscal year of 1932-1933. 


CuriLpHoop Epucation Boors at 
MINNEAPOLIS 

If you are attending the meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence in Minneapolis 
visit the Booth of Childhood Education. Dr. 
Josephine Foster, one of the Vice Presidents 
of the A.C.E. will direct the booth. She will 
be assisted by students of the University of 
Minneapolis and members of the Minneapolis 
A.C.E. 
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Editor, Auick: TEMPLE 








A most welcome and helpful report on a study 
of play behavior and play materials.—All in- 
dividuals, who have recently been confronted 
with the problem of equipping a nursery school 
or a kindergarten with play materials and of 
providing adequate play opportunities, have 
felt, most keenly, the need of just such a sci- 
entific study as is represented in this report.! 
All, who are about to undertake such a task, 
will welcome it most enthusiastically. It has 
practical value for the home as well as for the 
school as a guide to procedure along these lines. 
The report will be of scientific interest to stu- 
dents in the field of child study as a valid 
method of experimental procedure. 

The study is based on the behavior of 18 
two-year-old children, 35 three-year-olds, 28 
four-year-olds, and 65 five-year-olds. These 146 
children came from homes of widely differing 
economic and social groups. The data were 
gathered from carefully recorded observations 
of the behavior of these children within definite 
time units under as controlled conditions as 
possible within the classroom. The materials 
were approximately the same in each of the 
situations used in the experiment and repre- 
sented an assortment characteristic of modern 
nurseries and kindergartens. The following 
major and minor objectives were determined 
upon at the outset of the study: 


Major objectives—What discoverable dif- 
ferences can be observed in the uses made 
of certain play materials by two-, three-, 
four-, and five-year-old children in the nur- 
sery-school and the kindergarten free-play 
situations? 


. What the children do with the materials. 
. How frequently the materials are used. 
. How long the materials are used. 

How often children tend to choose them 
first. 

5. The amount of social interaction, i.e., 
talking, watching, interfering, co-operat- 
ing, etc. 


onde 


Ma Seen Dee, Play Behavior and Choice of Play 
aterials of Children. Chicago : University of Chi 


Pre-school C. 
co 1932. Pp. xii +104. 


Minor objectives.— 

1. Are there sex differences in the uses of 
the materials? 

2. Are there differences which may be re- 
lated to intelligence? 

3. What play materials tend to be associ- 
ated with the greatest amount of social 
interaction? 

4. What effect does frequency of play with 
the materials in the home have on the 
choice of materials at school? 

5. What are the trends at different age lev- 
els in regard to diversity of interests in 
play materials? 

6. Can a method be developed by which 
nursery schools and kindergartens can 
analyze these differences in the use of 
play materials? 


From these major and minor objectives an idea 
may be gained of the scope and general char- 
acter of the study. 

The chapter devoted to ‘Possible Educa- 
tional Implications’ should be most suggestive 
and helpful to all teachers of pre-school chil- 
dren. The entire report is presented in clear, 
concise fashion, well within the comprehension 
of all individuals that it may serve. 

OuteGa ADAMS 
University of Chicago 


Activity units in a public school system.—So 
large a proportion of the records of units of 
work carried out in primary classrooms has 
come from private schools, where groups are 
relatively small and conditions otherwise favor- 
able, that a book which describes the “activity 
units” of a year in each of two classrooms of a 
public school system will be welcomed doubt- 
less, by teachers working in similar situations. 
Such a book! has recently come from Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

As is common in books of this character the 
descriptive material, which constitutes the 
body of the volume, is preceded by some in- 


1 Lucy Weller Clouser, Wilma J. Robinson and Dena Lois 
Neely, Educative Experiences through Activity Units. Chicago: 


Lyons and Carnahan, 1932. Pp. 352. 
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troductory chapters which discuss such mat- 
ters as the nature of activity units, criteria for 


. selecting the units, how they are initiated, how 


many may be profitably carried on simultane- 
ously and other similar items. These chapters 
constitute Part I of the volume. 

Part II contains the report of the work of a 
second grade and Part III that of a third grade. 
The several units which apparently form the 
organizing centers of the years work are de- 
scribed, some briefly, others in considerable 
detail. The reader learns how the activity orig- 
inated in each case, how it developed under the 
teacher’s guidance, what opportunities it af- 
forded for growth in character and for growth 
in subject matter. Full bibliographies for 
teacher and for children accompany many of 
the reports. This is a decidedly helpful feature 
of the book. 

So far as subject matter is concerned the 
authors frankly admit that neither the skills, 
such as reading, spelling etc. nor the content 
subjects of the curriculum can be adequately 
taught through the activity units. ‘“Required 
subject matter not included in the activity 
should be taught independently” (p. 8). 
“Drill not connected with the activity but nec- 
essary for grade achievement should also be 
provided” (p. 9). 

In the light of these admissions does it not 
seem that a better selection and organization of 
curriculum content and more significant and 
fruitful child activities would result if the ap- 
proach were made from the standpoint of sub- 
ject matter rather than activity. Such fields as 
social studies and elementary science contain 
material rich in content values which young 
children are able to appropriate through varied 
natural activities. Suitable topics from these 
fields may be selected in advance, organized 
in significant thought units, arranged in psy- 
chologically developing sequence and devel- 
oped through profitable activities of the types 
advocated in the book we are considering. Such 
a method of curriculum making may have all 
the values claimed for the “Activity” curricu- 
lum with the chances in favor of more thought- 
fully selected content material, more educative 
activities, and more real continuity of experi- 
ence. 

ALIceE TEMPLE 
University of Chicago 


A coéperative enterprise for the benefit of par- 
ents.—During its history of more than forty 
years the Child Study Association of America 


has received thousands of questions from par- 
ents and teachers concerning child health; play, 
discipline, conduct, sex and numerous 0 
matters with which all those who are respon- 
sible for the care and education of children are 
necessarily concerned. A recent volume,' spon- 
sored by the Association, is the outgrowth of 
an attempt to deal with the problems raised by 
these questions. The editors have secured the 
assistance of twenty nine specialists from the 
fields of medicine, psychology, education etc. 
“The purpose of these contributors has been 
to interpret research findings for the lay reader 
but without over simplification and without 
partisan leanings, and to present theories and 
suggestions helpfully but without unwarranted 
finality” (p. v). 

The book is organized in four main sections 
in harmony with the grouping of the selected 
typical questions as follows: 

I. The Child’s Growth and Development; 
II. The Child at Home; III. The Child at 
School; IV. The Child in the Outside World. 
Among the chapter headings with authors one 
finds “The Child as an Organism,”’ by Arnold 
Gesell; ‘Psychological Factors in Habit For- 
mation,” by John E. Anderson; ‘‘The Contri- 
bution of the Nursery School to the Home,” 
by Ada Hart Arlitt; “Anger and Fear as As- 
sets,”’ by William E. Blatz; “The Meaning of 
Maturity,” by Adolf Meyer; ‘Measuring 
Children’s Capacities,’ by Frank N. Freeman; 
“Educating the Very Young Child,” by George 
D. Stoddard; and “Loosening Family Ties,” 
by Ernest R. Groves. Such an array of signifi- 
cant topics together with the authorities who 
deal with them—and these are but eight of the 
twenty nine—should interest all educated 
parents and teachers. Doubtless the book will 
find a ready place as a reference in child study 
groups and teacher training courses and also 
on the classroom teachers book shelves. 


A.ice TEMPLE 
University of Chicago 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Kitchen Fun, A Cook Book for Children, con- 
tains two unique elements. One is that the 
twenty-odd recipes are fully illustrated in color 
—ingredients, measuring dishes and spoon, and 
amount of ingredients, so that even little chil- 


1 Our Children: A Handbook for Parents. Edited by Dorothy 
Fisher and Sidonic . New York: 


The Viking Pres, 1932, Pp in-+348 $275.0 
§ Bell Louse’ Price, Riches Pun Cleveland: The Harter 
Publishing Company, 1932. 10 cents. 
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dren who do not read much may use the sym- 
bols successfully. The other point is that the 
book is avaiiable at such a low figure that it 
will be within the reach of every pocketbook. 

Another recent book by the same author is a 
charming story entitled, The Alphabet that was 
Good to Eat. This is attractively illustrated by 
Dorothy Whidden. 

The high ideals of this author, plus her great 
interest in the education of children, make her 
a valued contributor to the literature and ac- 
tivities of children in the school and in the 
home. 

A set of three charming and inexpensive 
books? for young children has just appeared. 
They are entitled Father Bear, Mother Bear, 
and Baby Bear. Each book is a story of the life 
of the character, written in an appealing way 
that gives them almost human qualities. The 
author has always taken pleasure in composing 
original stories to tell to kindergarten children, 
and has had thorough training in understand- 
ing their literary interests and needs. She is 
also talented in art, and the covers and illus- 
trations of the books are most attractive to 
little folk. 

The context is adapted to a child who can 
read first and second grade readers, and the 
books afford an opportunity to color some of 
the pictures. They may be used as work books 
in the school room, as well as a means of keep- 
ing a child pleasantly occupied in the home. 


JANE E. Josiin 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Price, The Alphabet that Was Good to Eat. 
e S Farter Publishi . 1932. 10 cents. 
ey a hng Pather Bear. Bear. Baby Bear. 
event The Harter Publishing Company, 1932. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
PRIMARILY FOR TEACHERS 


GRUENBERG, BENJAMIN C. Parents and Sex Edu-° 


cation. New York: The Viking Press, 1932. Pp. 
viii +112. $1.00. 
GoupsTEIN, HARRIET AND GOLDSTEIN, VETTA. 


Art in Every Day Life. New York: The Mac- — 


Millan Company, 1932. Revised Edition. Pp. 
xxix +527. 


Jounson, Burorp J. Child Psychology. Spring- ; 


field, Illinois: Charles C Thomas. 1932. Pp. 
xii +439. $4.00. 


Me tvin, A. Gorpon. The Technique of Progres- — 
sive Teaching. New York: The John Day Com- — 


pany, 1932. Pp. x +405. $2.95. 


Twitmeyer, E. B. anp Natuanson, Y. S. Cor- 


rection of Defective Speech. Philadelphia: P. 
Blackiston’s Sons and Co. Pp. xviii+413. 


PRIMARILY FOR CHILDREN ~G 


ARNETT, ANNA WILLIAMS. Takamere and Tonhon: 


Two Little Red Children. Chicago: Beckley- — 


Cardy Company, 1932. Pp. 136. 70 cents. 

Kern, 8. Lucta. Quakers and Indians: A Story 
of William Penn. Chicago: The John C. Win- 
ston Company, 1932. Pp. 47. 

Knapp, Ipa C. Happy Songs for Little Children. 
Grosse Point Park, Michigan: Ida C. Knapp. 
1932. Pp. 16. 

Tuomas, Dorotnuy Gay. Humpty Hobble. The 
Adventurous Penguin. Philadelphia: Macrae 
Smith Company, 1932. 

Wai, James M. When Zoo and Forest Meet. 
Boston: Bruce Humphries, 1932. Pp. 16. 25 
cents. 

Wauirttock, VirGINIA BENNETT. Come and Caper 
Creative Rhythms, Pantomimes and Plays. New 
York: G. Schirmer, 1932. Pp. ix +134. 


WasHBURNE, HeE.inz. Letters to Channy: A Trip — 
Around the World. Chicago: Rand, McNally & © 


Company. Pp. 190. 
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(Continued from page 292) 
get abroad. A study of children during the 
past few years has brought to light a great 
deal of useful information on child nature. 
It is now clearly seen that the individuality 
> or personality of the child is a bit of God- 
given ability to be developed by the right 
sort of environment rather than something 
to be moulded by strong arms of adults. 
“Child nature is much the same as plant 
nature. A flower when placed in the right 
sort of atmosphere, with proper food and 
temperature and other invigorating, whole- 
some influences, grows naturally into a 


thing of beauty. When placed in a natural, 
wholesome, challenging environment we are 


now beginning to see that a child, also, will — 


develop into a moral, wholesome, happy 
citizen. 

Adults ought to think of themselves as 
stage setters rather than as directors of the 
show. Many things can be accomplished 
far better in an indirect manner than by a 
direct, forward attack. When the environ- 
ment is enriched, stimulating and whole- 
some, adults may cease to worry about the 
discipline problems or character develop- 
ment of their children. 
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Editor, Etta Rutu Boyce 








In the December Harpers, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, writing on Lo, The Poor Introvert, 
makes some interesting comparisons on ideals 
of life, with a plea for a sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of differences. She likens a human being 
today to “A frightened biped, teetering un- 
steadily forward on a tight rope over Niagara 
Falls, trying to keep two balls in the air as he 
goes.”’ With stability as the one thing we most 
desire, she says we are able to attain it “‘in this 
world only by achieving some sort of balance 
between two opposing pulls.” On this premise 
she compares the attitude of the Dark Ages, 
and that of the present day as two extremes, 


~each the result of this human tendency. It is 


her idea that during the Dark Ages, the intro- 
vert of whom she lists St. Francis of Assissi as 


‘an example was the ideal of the world, and 


that it was a time in which the extravert was 
made extremely uncomfortable. Looking back 
she feels it is hard to understand why both 
types might not have lived happily and com- 
pletely at one and the same time, both con- 
tributing to the good of the world. But today 
she finds the world none the more tolerant only 
our admirations and antipathies are reversed 
and it is the extravert who is in the ascendant 
and the introvert who is uncomfortable. We 
will not question Mrs. Fisher’s use of these 
terms nor criticize her generalizations as un- 
scientific, for her idea is perfectly plain and 
she herself says, “I know it is inaccurate jar- 
gon, but you know what I mean.” With this 
summary of the general tone of the article the 
following quotations are interesting. “‘An extra- 
vert is a person responsive mostly to stimuli 
from outside himself, concerned mostly with 
his relations to his fellowmen and with master- 
ing with their help his material surroundings.” 
And again, ‘‘A strict adherence to the ortho- 
dox theory of life now prevailing starves and 
smothers not only the occasional artistic or 
poetic or religious individual in whom introvert 
non-social tendencies are embodied, but also 
the poet or artist who would like to live in a 
corner of every human heart.” And again, 
“Orthodoxy of all kinds in every period and 
place where it was powerful enough to do as it 
pleased has driven to madness or frustration 
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valuable human beings whose personalities did 
not fit the prevailing style. Anybody can see 
this when he is not looking at his own ortho- 
doxy.” She believes that the current opinion 
of ‘“‘mass production, mass welfare work, mass 
government, cooperation, good-fellowship, and 
widespread material comfort as the special con- 
tribution of America to the history of the world 
is a mistaken one. Europe has been doing the 
same thing and in Russia the idea has been 
raised to a creed. As she expresses it, “Soviet 
Russia, still behind us in performance, has 
gone ahead of us in theory and with disagree- 
able clarity, has written out the logical defini- 
tion of a completely extravert life: that mass 
effort is human duty and all there is to human 
duty.” This article is written in the hope that 
she may find some kindred souls, who like her- 
self, are fearful of the way we are going and 
may with her be interested in trying to find 
another path. Finally there are two things she 
thinks might well be done; first, ‘We might 
help introverts to be themselves, and hence 
more valuable to everybody, by lightening the 
general condemnation of them, now almost 
unanimous.” Second, we can “fight to keep the 
choice open to children. It is true it is a risk to 
let children grow up “different” but a risk she 
believes should be taken, for after all, the in- 
dividual and not the group is the important 
thing. ‘“‘Underneath. all, individuals! . . . The 
whole theory of the universe is directed to one 
single individual, namely to ‘You.’ ” 


In Hygeia for January, Juliet Hartman 
writes on Fairy Tales—Their Trial and Tri- 
umph. This article summarizes the opinions of 
many experts on the values and dangers of 
fairy tales. She quotes from Dr. Adler, who 
seems to believe that there is no real quarrel 
on this subject, the cause of a seeming one 
being “what logicians call the ‘undistributed 
middle’ both have each a different kind of 
fairy tale in mind.” He gives two classifications, 
one, those that “are harmful and children 
ought to be protected from their influence; the 
other, tales which have a most beautiful and 
elevating effect and which we cannot possibly 
afford to leave unutilized.” She finds all au- 
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thorities of this opinion with two exceptions, 
Agnes Repplier on the one hand, accepting all, 
and in her “Battle of the Babies’ gallantly 
defending their right to them. On the other 
hand is Madame Montessori who rejects them 
all, feeling that imagination is a thing to be 
gotten rid of. She is quoted here: ‘‘Further, the 
exercise ‘of the intelligence, reasoning within 
sharply defined limits, and distinguishing one 
thing from another, prepares a cement for im- 
aginative constructions.” The author is repelled 
by Madame Montessori’s idea of cement for 
imagery, and certainly most people who are 
interested in children will shudder with her. 
Many other people are quoted, Mrs. Mitchell 
who wrote the Here and Now Story Book, Dr. 
Crichton Miller, author of New Psychology and 
The Teacher, Mrs. Sidonie Gruenberg, Adding- 
ton Bruce, and several others. Finally the 
things which Mrs. Mitchell found to be needs 
of child listeners are quoted from one of her 
critics—‘‘rhythm, and repetitions, old familiar 
things, more action than plot, more stimulus 
than information.” All these are found in the 
fairy tale, and this writer believes ‘they are the 
reasons for their survival through the ages,’ 
and the reason why she believes they will con- 
tinue to be used by mothers and nurses. She 
concludes. “Psychiatry, psycho-analysis, child 
psychology, and other ‘isms’ and ‘ologies’ of 
modern life may cause the public to throw up 
new safeguards around old dangers, but that 
in no way necessitates abandoning those treas- 
ures of childhood for trivial modern wares 
which copy their form but lack their content. 
And after a discussion of pros and cons the 
fairy tales have once again been tried and found 
not wanting.” 


Teachers College Record for December prints 
an article on Successive Emphases in American 
Reading Instruction by Nila Banton Smith, 
Dean, Broadoaks School of Education of Whit- 
tier College, California. This article is a sum- 
mary of a study which the author says has been’ 
a fascinating one to pursue. She believes it is 
“‘a story which reflects the changing religious, 
economic, and political institutions of a grow- 
ing and progressive country; a story shot 
through with glimpses of advancing psycholo- 
gies, of broadening and more inclusive philoso- 
phies, of ever increasing attempts to apply 
science to education.” She realizes the danger 
of setting period too definitely and also of 
making sweeping generalizations, but still feels 
there are definite recognizable periods. The 
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first she calls the period of religious emphasis, 


dating from 1607-1776; the second the period 
of nationalistic-moralistic emphasis 1776-1840; 


the third the period of emphasis upon German- 


Pestalozzian principles 1840-1880; the fourth 
the period of emphasis upon reading as a cul- | 
tural asset 1880-1918; the fifth the period of © 


utilitarian emphasis 1918-1925; the sixth the 
period of broadening objectives—1925. Each 
of these is discussed with some note of its 
achievements and its leaders. Finally in pros- 
pect, the author says that “at the present time, 
many schools are approaching the reading 


problem in a new spirit which, perhaps, bears — 


some of the earmarks of the coming emphasis 
in reading instruction.” She believes this may 
be both a combination and a culmination of 
what has gone before, and has this to say of its 
leaders. ‘“These educators are primarily con- 
cerned with general development, and teach 
reading largely as it enters into or flows out of 
children’s interest, problems, and activities, 
although at the same time they are attentive 
to pupils’ needs in regard to the development 
of the various reading abilities.”’ 


The New Era In Home And School in its 
December issue has as its principal contents 
New Ways of Teaching Drawing, Music, and 
Rhythmics. These are given in several articles, 
one by Charlotte Blensdorf on Rhythm; one on 
Creative Music by Alice Fellows; one on Cre- 
ative Art by Arthur Lismer; and one on Pipe- 
making and The Arts by Margaret James. 
These are all practical in character, showing 
how the thing actually may be done. In the 
same journal an article by L. P. Jacks on The 
Coming Leisure is reprinted from the Observer. 
It concludes: “There can be no doubt that 
prevalent leisure habits are due quite as much, 
if not more, to something wrong with the man- 
agement of our bodies, as to anything wrong 
with the management of our minds.” If we 
began by teaching every human being to ac- 
quire an intelligent control of his own body as 
the first step towards intelligent control of 
anything else, such as the activities of his 
mind, his passions, the forces of nature, or the 
fortunes of his fellow-citizens,’’ Dr. Jack be- 
lieves we would have done something worth 
while. 


The ‘Metropolitan Mothers’ Guide, the new 
enterprise with the same leadership as Parents 
bears this line of explanation: “A Magazine 
Devoted to the Welfare of Children in New 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES 


York Private Schools and Selected Suburban 
Schools.”’ This is an interesting experiment in 
advertising, since it is distributed free within 
a radius of fifty miles of New York City. The 
first issue, that of November, has an introduc- 
tory editorial by George J. Hecht, in which he 
explains its purpose. The plan is to distribute 
fifty thousand copies each month. In Novem- 
ber there was an article on New Ways of 
Avoiding Colds, which is very practical. The 
December issue carries an article on The Pro- 
fession of Motherhood by Lorine Pruette, con- 
densed from one recently published in Parents. 
Other departments are What’s Going On This 
Month for Boys and Girls; Take a Trip During 
the Holidays; A Classified List of Recom- 
mended Playthings; Smart Styles for the 
Younger Set; Reviews of Current Plays Suit- 
able for Young People; and Mother Goes Shop- 
ping. Its intent is to make an entirely local 
appeal but as an enterprise it is of wider in- 
terest. It is illustrated with specially lovely 
photographs of children. 


In Parents for January there is an article on 
How Much Do School Marks Matter? by 
Burton P. Fowler, President of the Progressive 
Education Association. Starting with a quota- 
tion from a school superintendent, nameless, 
that “‘A child’s mark is his pay for his work,” 
Mr. Fowler remarks “This is a perfect descrip- 
tion.”” Thus tersely we have epitomized two 
opposing points of view. If that seems to you 
an eminently desirable definition of school 
marks you are on one side—if it seems to you 
an abomination, you are on the other. If it 
produces no emotion in you, you have no feel- 
ings about the matter. We will quote his sug- 
gestions as to what should be “‘the character 
of a school’s marking system that will help, not 
hinder a child’s achieving mental health. First, 
reports to parents should be in the nature of 
descriptive comments by a teacher who studies 
the child as a whole and not merely as a pupil 


in an arithmetic class. Second, careful and con- 
tinuous personality studies from kindergarten 
to college would give such a biographical sketch 
of a child that we should have a clearer picture 
of his school progress than all the marks, letters 
and other symbols we could think of would 
ever indicate. Third, an accurate record of 
systematic tests and examinations should be 
kept not as a whip or source of self-satisfaction 
to the child, but as an aid to the teacher in 
ascertaining the defects in her teaching.” 


The Tri-State, official organ of the Tri-State 
Commercial Education Association, has in its 
Fall issue an article on Teaching, A Fine Art 
by Frederick J. Nichols, a reprint from Educa- 
tion. Recognizing that teaching has many as- 
pects, he says it is “‘at once a profession, an art, 
and skilled labor; that those who teach should 
acquire professional training; that such train- 
ing must develop the art of teaching; and that 
no teacher can succeed without the willingness 
to work hard as a skilled laborer.’”’ He believes 
that the art of teaching must be developed into 
a fine art and gives a number of points which 
will help to bring this about. “First, he says in 
this age of specialization a teacher must master 
the fine art of teaching as a generalist while 
being employed as a specialist. Second, the 
truly successful teacher must master the fine 
art of teaching individuals while dealing with 
groups of ever increasing size. Third, she must 
master the fine art of discharging some of the 
duties which in an earlier day were the jeal- 
ously guarded prerogatives of the parents. 
Fourth, the teacher must have mastered the 
fine art of holding opinions on important sub- 
jects without imposing them on his pupils.” 
O rare art! “Fifth, he must master the fine art 
of so regulating his conduct and speech as not 
to give a false impression as to his views on 
important civic questions and duties. Sixth he 
must master the fine art of idealizing his pu- 
pils.”” 


The Education Index 


The first cumulated volume of The Education Index, just published by the 
H. W. Wilson Co., 950-72 University Avenue, New York City, contains a 
complete index to the contents of Ca1LpHoop Epvucatrion for the past three 
and a half years. 

To locate immediately any articles you may have read in your periodical or 
to locate the best current literature of the educational world, our readers have 
only to consult The Education Index in the nearest library. 
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Editor, Ex1zaBETH Moort MAaNWELL 








How Shall We Teach Arithmetic?—From the 
University of Illinois a monograph is published 
by Monroe and Engelhart, which will be of 
especial value to these four groups of people. 


1. Class-room teachers who wish to choose 
the soundest methods of teaching arith- 
metic (in the elementary grades). 

2. Principals and supervisors who are re- 
sponsible for introducing into their school 
systems methods in arithmetic teaching 
which have been proven most efficient by 
scientific research. 

3. Graduate students and investigators who 
are about to start a scientific study of 
some phase of arithmetic teaching. 

4. Any research worker who wishes to eval- 
uate h’s own work or the work of others 
from the point of view of soundness of 
method, accuracy of results, and justifi- 
ability of conclusions. To such an in- 
vestigator the study will give suggestions 
also as to plan and carry through a piece 
of research in order to make it a worth 
while contribution to our general fund 
of knowledge. 


What the authors present is a summary and 
evaluation of 128 research studies related to 
methods of teaching arithmetic in the eight 
elementary grades. The methods and results 
of each problem are given, the experiment in 
each case is evaluated with respect to its tech- 
nique and soundness, and then the conclusions 
of each study are given after sifting out irrele- 
vant or inaccurate or undependable results. 
The startling thing about this work of Monroe 
and Engelhart is that when each of these 128 
studies is analysed and evaluated according to 
their standards there is very little left of sound 
scientific data bearing on methods of teaching 
arithmetic. 

The criteria used by Monroe and Engelhart 
to measure the value of all these studies are: 


1. Definition and restriction of the experi- 
mental factor. For example, if an in- 


1M Walter S., and Engelhart, Max, D. “A Critical 
Gumenany of enempeh ing to the Teaching of Arithmetic.” 
U; Illinois: University inois, B of Educational 


Illinois, Bureau 
of Education. Volume 29, Bulletin No. 58, 
1931. Pp. 115. 


vestigator has attempted to find out the © 
effect of praise for effort as contrasted | 
with no comments by the teacher in the © 
nature of praise during the arithmetic — 
period, has the research worker made ~ 
equal every other variable in the groups ~ 
of children he has studied except the one © 
variable of the amount of praise which 


some children are to receive? 

1. Control of pupil factors. For example, if 
the investigator wishes to find the value 
of certain drills which are given to one 
group and not to another, has care been 
taken to find out that the groups of chil- 
dren are evenly matched at the begin- 
ning? 

3. Control of important non-experimental 
factors, such as instructional techniques, 
skill, zeal and personality traits of the 
teachers who are to cooperate, instruc- 
tional materials, and time spent in learn- 
ing activity. 

4. Accuracy and validity of measures of 
differences in achievement. 

5. Justification of generalization. Many re- 
search workers carry on a small piece of 
research, and then, when they find points 
which hold true for the particular chil- 
dren which they have been studying, 
they claim that the same thing would 
hold true of all children under all ordi- 
nary conditions. It takes very special 
skill to make sure that the group which 
one is studying is really representative of 
a much larger group. 


For the convenience of the reader the au- 
thors have grouped their summary around 
certain major problems in the teaching of arith- 
methic, and have considered, separately and 
together, all the studies relating to each of 
these problems. The six classifications are as 
follows: 


1. Methods of learning and teaching the — 


fundamentals. 

2. Methods of drill in the fundamentals. 

3. Methods of teaching pupils to solve ver- 
bal problems. 
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4. Methods of providing diagnosis and 
remedial treatment. 

5. Methods of teaching the reading of arith- 
metical subject-matter. 

6. Methods of motivating learning activity 
in arithmetic. 


In evaluating the real contribution of each 
of these studies to our general knowledge of 
how to teach arithmetic this paper reports that 
many of the claims or conclusions of the vari- 
ous authors are not justified; those which are, 
however are given careful consideration. _ 

“Probably the most significant contributions 
relate to the specificity of calculation abilities 
and to the use of practise materials constructed 
so that adequate exercise is provided for each 
specific ability involved.” It is through certain 
of these studies that the superiority of practice 
materials which provide for the exercise of each 
specific ability in proportion to the difficulty 
of attaining it has been found. To this end re- 
search has already contributed to the improve- 
ment of practice materials. 

Some research studies have also been satis- 
factorily conducted to demonstrate the value 
of diagnosis and remedial treatment for indi- 
vidual pupils as definite phases of instruction 
in arithmetic. 

As regards methods of teaching reading of 
arithmetic subject-matter the conclusion seems 
justified from the research that has been done 
that reading ability is an important factor in 
arithmetical achievement. Monroe and Engel- 
hart therefore recommend that children be 
given instruction in reading arithmetical sub- 
ject-matter, but they believe that more re- 
search must be carried on before one can say 
what kind of instruction is the most effective 
for this purpose. 

After analysing the several studies on mo- 
tivation in teaching arithmetic Monroe and 
Engelhart state: ““‘The only conclusion which 
may be offered as dependable is that knowledge 
of progress in arithmetical learning is an ef- 
fective motivating influence. It does not seem 
to matter a great deal what methods the 
teacher uses to insure that pupils are aware of 
their success or failure. Individual learning 
curves, progress charts, test scores, and the 
like seem to be effective devices. The conclu- 
sions relative to commendation and reproof are 
less certain, but research in other subjects with 
respect to motivation seems to indicate that 
commendation is most effective, reproof some- 
what effective, and both are more effective 
than no comment at all.” More research is 
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needed to substantiate experiments in the use 
of “‘certain devices and methods—namely, the 
project method, the Dalton plan, the use of 
games involving a knowledge of numbers, the 
telling of stories in connection with problems, 
the dramatization of the stories, and the use 
of tests.” 

The authors conclude their paper with sug- 
gestions as to what further research is espe- 
cially needed in arithmetic, and how such 
studies can be made more thorough, reliable 
and valid. The monograph is one which could 
well be placed in the library of every one who 
is responsible for teaching children arithmetic. 
There is much more of value in the study than 
can be intimated within the limits of this re- 
view, and as a source-book it will be useful for 
many years. 


Do Children Gain Skill Through Training?— 
One of the more comprehensive studies which 
have been made of the relative influences of 
capacity and training is presented in a recent 
monograph by Dr. Jersild. 

Dr. Jersild’s attempt was to find out what 
would happen when he took groups of chil- 
dren, similar in age and ability, and gave spe- 
cial training to some of them for a time while 
the others were left to develop at their own 
pace. Furthermore, would those who received 
training gain a permanent or only a temporary 
advantage over their peers? 

For this purpose two mental, four motor, and 
two musical performances were chosen for the 
investigation. The abilities studied were tap- 
ping, strength of grip, strength of back, vital 
capacity, color-naming, free association, ability 
to reproduce tones, and ability to reproduce 
intervals. The general method was as follows: 


1. Tests were given to all the children to be 
studied on a certain performance to de- 
termine their abilities at that time. 

2. As a result of these tests the children 
were divided into two equivalent groups, 
one of which then became a Practice 
Group, and the other a Control Group. 

3. Specific training was given to the practice 
group for several months while the con- 
trol group received no practice. 

4. Retests were given to both groups at the 
end of the practice period of the prac- 
tice group. 

and Maturation.” New York: Columbia vee Teachers 
Bureau of Publications, Child Development 


No. 1932. Pp. 73. 
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5. Retests were again given several months 
after the training had come to an end. 


More than 200 children, from two to eleven 
years of age, with a few adults, took part in 
the experiments. The children were distributed 
among several different-paired groupings, so 
that there were 16 to 18 pairs of children, on 
the average, who took part in each experiment. 

The study seems to have been carefully 
made, and especial effort was spent in gaining 
the children’s interest and cooperation. 

The main results are as follows: 


1. In the experiments on tapping, vital ca- 
pacity (blowing into an instrument), strength 
of back and free association (naming any word 
that came to mind after hearing a stimulus- 
word) the practiced children showed only a 
small advantage over the controls at the end 
of training; and when retests were again given 
three months after the end of the training there 
remained no real differences between the two 
groups. 

2. In the experiment on color naming the 
practiced children showed a more substantial 
gain over the controls, but in the retests given 
three months later the differences between the 
two groups were insignificant. 

3. The gains produced by practice were rela- 
tive to the child’s initial capacity. Within the 
limits of the child’s normal capacity for growth 
he gained skill, but practice could not take 
him beyond these limits. 

4. In the experiment on strength of grip the 
practiced children were in the lead at the end 
of their training and still kept much of their 
lead three months later. But when retested 
seven and one half months after the end of the 
training no significant differences appeared in 
the performances of those who had, and those 
who had not, had training. 

5. Individual differences between children 
in the practiced groups were not substantially 
changed by training. 

6. In the experiment on ability to sing tones 
and intervals, (the thirty-six children in this 
experiment were all three-year-olds), the prac- 
ticed children made a decided gain over the 
control children. When retests were given four 
months after the end of the training period 
there was still a reliable difference in favor of 
the group which had had practice. 


At the end of the study the author points 
out several conclusions which he has derived 


from his results: 


EDUCATION 


a. “Training which encourages a child to 
use his ability to broaden his repertory of 
achievements may produce substantial results 
(in the case of singing). The child who receives | 
training may achieve a range of skill which he | 
would not normally acquire until a later time 
if left to develop at his own pace. In so far as 
training forestalls the development of habits 
which might interfere with the development of 
skill at a later time the child will obtain an 
enduring advantage from training at an early 
age.” 

With respect to the experiments other than 
singing, where strength and speed were indi- 
cations of increase in capacity, the author con- 
cludes: 

b. “Training alone cannot accomplish the 
increase in capacity which normally comes 
with added maturity. Children differ as a re- 
sult of growth alone. Subjects who receive 
training gain a temporary advantage over their 
peers. When given the same opportunity at a 
later stage of growth children at once begin to 
reduce the advantage shown by those who re- 
ceived training at an earlier time.” 

c. “Equal opportunity for self-improvement 
through practice does not produce equal abil- 
ity.” 

d. ‘Special training enables the child to in- 
crease his proficiency and to make full use of 
his powers within the limits of his ability. In 
the immediate practical situation the superior 
proficiency of the child who has received train- 
ing, as compared with the untrained child, 
may be tantamount to a difference in native 
ability.” 

The interested reader is referred particu- 
larly to the detailed discussion of Dr. Jersild 
concerning the vocal abilities of the children 
he studied. For example, he found that training 
in singing at this early age, (three years), 
helped several children who had gotten into 
the habit of singing and speaking at a very low 
or a very high pitch; these children learned to 
use a much wider range of notes when patient 
training was given. “‘It is possible that an early 
tendency to use only a limited tonal repertory 
may become a fixed habit. If this is true, the 
value of early training is clear.”’ ‘It is possible 
that early training may give the child a lasting 
advantage over other children, with similar’ 
original endowments, whose efforts to improve, 
upon their accustomed ranges are not begun 
until a later date when old habits interfere 
with the establishment of new skill in the use 
of the voice.” 

















